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In a nationwide taste test, 
people preferred 
Maxwell House Regular 
Ground Coffee 
over Folgers: 


Even Folgers’ drinkers 
chose Maxwell Hou 
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When youre looking for 
a place to stay, 


here's a sure sign f Hampton 
youll be happy t. (fav 








Hampton Innisa great placetospendsome — smoking or non-smoking accommodations, free 


time. For business or pleasure. Because you just continental breakfast and free local phone calls. 
cant leave a Hampton Inn with anything but 100% _Plus, our rates are 20% to 40% less than at 
satisfaction. In fact, we guarantee it. If you're not traditional hotels—and there’s no charge for kids, 
completely satisfied, you don't pay. or fora third or fourth guest staying with you. 

That's how sure we are youre going to like us. So on your next trip, be sure to stay at one 
But there’ a lot more tolove about HamptonInn —_ of over 200 Hampton Inns nationwide. After all, 
than our unconditional guarantee. You'll enjoy a guaranteed happiness isnt easy to come by 
clean, comfortable room with your choice of these days. 





You've got toloveus. 
You've got our guarantee. 


For reservations call 1-800-HAMPTON or your travel agent. 


© 1990, Hampton Inns, Inc 








THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 





NATION: As the cold war comes to a close, the U.S. is cutting 

defense. With vision, Bush could prune billions more 

Does the Pentagon still need all its bombers, missiles, aircraft carriers and soldiers? Experts think 

the U.S. could pare down to a smaller, faster military without sacrificing security. Three scenarios 
| for deeper cuts.» The peace dividend is not as big as it looks. » A State of the Union speech with 
| Democratic rhetoric and a Republican budget. » The Star-Spangled Banner is hard to 

sing; its words are hard to remember. Should the anthem be replaced? 


WORLD: Suddenly the train 
destined for German 
unification picks up speed 
Citizens in a cluster of border towns are already 
uniting the two Germanys through efforts both 
large and small.» Though Gorbachev wants to 
keep his title as party chief, he aims to 
strengthen the presidency. » South African 
President de Klerk announces that Mandela 
can go free. But when? > Traffic jams and 
pilfered caviar in Bucharest. 
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BUSINESS: Can 
the U.S. avoid a 
recession? 

The President's budget 
assumes that growth will 
surge, but America’s debt 
burden leaves the economy 
highly vulnerable.» Andrew 
Tobias on a better way 

to cut the capital-gains tax. 


48 


CINEMA: A flinty 
filmmaker raises 
aruckus 

As proved by last week’s 
events in Flint, Mich., 
General Motors chairman 
Roger Smith is far from the 
only one who quarrels with 
Michael Moore’s wry 
documentary Roger & Me. 


58 


PROFILE: 

William Safire, top 
pop pundit 

Who says a good newspaper 
column has to be dull? Not 
this provocative punster 
and old Nixonian whose 
contrarian views and 


nose for news enliven the 
New York Times. 


62 


MUSIC: A bravura 
voice and matching 
temperament 
Soprano June Anderson, 
opera’s newest diva, evokes 
comparisons to Maria 
Callas —for her command of 
bel canto as well as her 
tendency to stir things up 
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EDUCATION: All 
talk and no action 
Long on rhetoric but short 
on cash, Bush unveils six 
national goals in his State 
of the Union address. 
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MEDICINE: The 
spreading scourge 
of A-Shanghai 

A virulent flu virus sweeping 
across the U.S. and Europe 
has swamped hospitals, 
emptied offices and closed 
schools. The good news: it is 
not too late to be vaccinated. 


61 


ENVIRONMENT: 
How greed can 
lead to cleaner air 
Letting companies buy and 
sell the “right” to pollute 
may give them a strong 
incentive to scrub their 
smokestacks. But such a 
market could be a 
bureaucratic tangle 


67 


ESSAY: The 
planting of 

the Earth Corps 
Ronald Reagan once said 
trees were poisonous, but 
out of the Bush White House 
has come a new idea for 
recruiting the young 

to reforest America. 
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L ast year, after we selected Endan- 
gered Earth as Planet of the Year, 
we received scores of letters from 
readers asking what we as a company 
were doing for the environment. The 
answer is that after studying alterna- 
tives and talking with the Council on 
the Environment of New York City, 
the Time Inc. Magazine Co. has start- 
ed its own recycling program for bot- 
tles, cans and paper. Throughout the 
Time & Life Building in New York 
City, staff members are chipping in to 
help make our environment a cleaner, 
more enjoyable place. 

One of the most inspiring features 
of the program is that individuals are 
voluntecring their labor. From coor- 
dinator Eileen Wolmer, a purchasing 
agent for the Time Inc. Magazine Co., 


to the 33 floor captains in charge of educating their colleagues 
about recycling, to the cleaning crews who dispose of the trash, no 
one is being paid extra for helping out. 

Our recycling effort includes high-grade paper, glass bottles 
and aluminum cans. Employees place their discarded paper into 
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Wolmer checks out part of the day’s recycling efforts 





Some of the proceeds 
go to help the homeless 
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from the recycled paper will help de- 
fray the program’s costs, and the mon- 
ey earned from the cans and bottles 
goes to We Can, an organization that 
helps the homeless. 

“The response has been terrific,” 
Wolmer says. “The first week we found 
a lot of other garbage in the bins, but by 
the second weck, everyone seemed to 
understand how to separate trash.” 
Wolmer hopes to include newspapers; 
at the moment, however, most recycling 
plants in New York City cannot handle 
more newsprint. Magazines pose a dif- 
ferent problem. In printing TIME, we 
cannot currently use stock that contains 
more than 7% recycled paper; anything 
more and our high-speed printers 
would shred the magazine to pieces. 
However, as recycling technology im- 


proves, we aim to increase that percentage. 
We are also recycling what we learn: several firms in Manhat- 


tan have already called Wolmer to find out how to start their own 


durable gray folders on their desks. When the folders are full, 
staffers empty them into special bins located on each floor. Bot- 
tles and cans are deposited in separate containers. The proceeds 


programs. They will discover, as we did, that the campaign re- 
quires only a little extra effort, but the results are well worth it. 
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The people who need exercise the most 
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The busier you are, the 
more tired you get. The more 


e least time to exercise. 
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Call Toll Free 1-800-328-5888. 





tired you get, the more stressed- 
out you feel. The more stressed- 
out you feel, the more your job 
performance suflers 

I's a vicious cycle, unless 
you exercise regularly. And fit- 
ness experts agree that no form 
of exercise is more effective at 
raising stamina than cross- 
country skiing 

NordicTrack” duplicates the 
cross-country skiing motion to 
provide a better cardiovascular 
workout than bikes, rowers 
and treadmills 

With only three, 20-minute 
workouts per week, you'll feel 
stronger, more alert and less 
stressed-out 

So call NordicTrack 
Because by the looks of your 
schedule, time isn't on your side 


In Canada 1-800-433-9582 
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Also a free video pe O VHS 0 BETA 
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Books presents the user- 
resource you need to make 
computers — comprehensible! 


UNDERSTANDING COMPUTERS 

f does what no other book or magazine 
has ever done. It tells you simply and 
: concisely — without 

> jargon — how com- 
puters work...and 
what they can do for 
you. And, you won't 
just read about how 
computers work. 







You'll see it through bold and original 
step-by-step drawings that make even 
the most complex concepts easy to 
understand. 


Your first volume, Computer Basics, 
takes you deep inside the computer to 
see — close up — how it works. You'll see 
how chips are designed...how logic gates 
work...the simplicity of the binary code, 
and more. Other volumes — Software, 
Input/Output, Computer Languages — 
form a complete reference on the world 
of computers. 


Examine one of the best books 
ever published on computers free 
for 10 days — then keep it for just 
$4.99!" Receive another 
volume every other month 
on the same free-trial basis. 
Keep only the ones you 
want — at the regular 
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price of $15.99. Or return Computer 
Basics and owe nothing. Mail the reply 
card or coupon today! 

* Plus shipping and handling, 
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If card is missing, mail to: TIME 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
Box C-32066 


Richmond, VA 23261-2066 BOOKS 
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Letters 








AMURDER IN BOSTON 


“The Stuart case has cut through the hypocrisy of 
American attitudes toward race and justice.” 


Charles Stuart claimed a black man 
robbed and shot him and his wife [NATION, 
Jan. 22]. The Boston police, responding to 
the “crime,” operated on the information 


they had been given and concentrated | 


their search among blacks. It is unfortu- 
nate that the black community in Mission 
Hill feels discriminated against because of 
police actions based on Stuart’s lies. Peo- 
ple’s hearts went out to the victims, only to 
find out it was all a hoax. This has been a 
cruel joke on everyone, blacks and whites. 
Kim Anne Koenig 
Monona, Wis. 


The Stuart case has cut through the hy- 
pocrisy of American attitudes toward race 
and justice. For Stuart—and apparently 
others in his family—the man falsely sus- 
pected of murder, William Bennett, was 
just another throwaway black guilty of 
something and therefore deserving of pun- 
ishment for anything. It is unlikely that an 
organized program of black extermination 
exists in this country. But discriminatory 
practices are so pervasive that collectively 
they could be viewed as a cultural impera- 
tive toward genocide. 

Gary Earl Ross 
Buffalo 


It’s frightening to think of the number 
of innocent people, both black and white, 
who have suffered from the selfishness and 
greed of people like Stuart. 

Georgetta Banks 
Los Angeles 


Everyone knows that senseless, ran- 
dom violence does occur, and not infre- 
quently, on the streets of every big city and 
even in the suburbs. Let us hope that in the 
future the Stuart case doesn’t cause police 
to become so busy investigating the inno- 
cent spouse in a murder case that the real 
criminal gets away. 

Nancy S. Spritz 
Baltimore 





Winds of Secession 


You seem to assume that the situation 
in Lithuania resembles the breakup of a 
consensual partnership [WoRLD, Jan. 22 
This is not the case. Lithuania was ravished 
by the Soviets under Stalin and has been 
held in servitude ever since. Protests 
against the Soviet Union have been peace- 
ful and democratic. But don’t be misled. 





Gary Earl Ross, Buffalo 
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| The resentment in the republic still runs 





deep after all these years and is shared by 
Lithuanians worldwide. 
Vaidotas Jonynas 
Mississauga, Ont. 


I salute the Lithuanian people in their 
struggle for independence from Moscow. 
Mikhail Gorbachev deserves credit for al- 
lowing the democratic upheaval in Eastern 
Europe, but he maintains the power of the 
Communist Party in the U.S.S.R. and stub- 
bornly resists moves for freedom in the So- 
viet Union's republics. A liberal abroad, he 
is an orthodox Communist at home. 

Lev Havryliv 
Lidcombe, Australia 


Should Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia 
try to secede at this time, Gorbachev would 
be removed from power and replaced by 
hard-liners, who would use force to hold 
the Soviet Union together. But if the impa- 
tient people give Gorbachev a reasonable 
amount of time, he may be able to grant 
them autonomy with some links still con- 
necting them to the U.S.S.R. A new dicta- 
tor would quash the entire movement to- 
ward political and economic change. 

Dan Streib 
San Diego 


Without Gorbachev, would there have 
been a political transformation of such 
magnitude in Eastern Europe? The people 
of the republics should give him a fair 


chance to fulfill their aspirations. The Bal- 
tic republics, Azerbaijan and the others 


should let the momentum of this process | 


| follow its natural course. 
Debjani Paul 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands 


How can TIME ask, “And Now, Di- 
vorce?,” about Lithuania’s struggle for 
freedom from the Soviet Union? It was 
never a marriage to begin with. It was a se- 
ries of rapes! 

Tessie Haberek 
Amsterdam, N.Y. 


You’re On the Air 


Those who seek privacy protection for 
their conversations on cordless telephones 
| should remember that the airwaves are 
public [LAw, Jan. 8]. The idea that you call 
a radio transceiver a telephone changes 
nothing. Anyone who uses a radio trans- 
mitter should expect to have messages in- 
tercepted. There is, however, another pri- 
vacy issue involved: What about the person 
at the noncordless end of a telephone call 
who doesn’t know his words are being 
broadcast to the world by the cordless 
phone at the other end? How will his priva- 
cy be protected? 





Harold A. Smith 
Charleston, S.C. 


Lawyers who expect privacy on low- 
frequency radio transmitters illustrate the 
extent of scientific illiteracy in this country. 
It is naive to believe we can amend or re- 
peal the laws of physics. 

Sherwyn E. Warren 
Winnetka, Ill. 





I was surprised one morning when I 
turned on my portable TV to hear a young 
girl talking to her boyfriend on her cordless 


telephone. She was apparently phoning | 


from the bathroom so her parents would 
not overhear her call, but the whole neigh- 

borhood could have heard. 
- Leo Sebelsk 
Kansas City 





AID on Family Planning 


In the article on the U.S.’s role in envi- 
ronmental politics, you inaccurately stated 
that because of the Reagan Administra- 
tion’s opposition to abortion, “the U.S. 
has virtually withdrawn from the battle 
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Waite many hotels try to duplicate Westin’s flair for serving 
business travellers, they can’t match our prime locations. 

In Houston and Dallas we're uptown, located im the exciting 
Galleria complexes. In El Paso we're downtown, in the heart 
of the business district and central to the entertainment and 
restaurant scene. 

Atevery Westin of Texas, you'll be exactly where you want 
to be, enjoying the very finest in luxury accommodations. All 
at special corporate rates. 

For reservations, call your travel planner or 1-800-2: x000. 
As far as branch offices go, you won't find a more strategic 
location than The Westins. 


THE WESTIN HOTELS OF TEXAS 


Dallas: El Paso- Houston 





THE PEOPLE AND PLACES OF WESTIN , 


Cat y Comfeitatte- liv y HOTELS & RESORTS 








against overpopulation” [ENVIRONMENT, 

Oct. 23]. In fact, the U.S. Agency for Inter- 

national Development oversees the 

world’s largest single source of donor fund- 

ing for population and family planning ac- 
tivities in the developing world. 

James R. Kunder 

Acting Assistant Administrator 

Bureau for External Affairs 

Agency for International Development 

Washington 


Penguins and Pictures 


How does one get a penguin, a ship and 
two small background figures [ENVIRON- 
MENT, Jan. 15] in perfect focus and posi- 
tion without stripping images together? 
Bruno J. Zehnder’s cover photo is just too 
good to be true. Is it real? 

1lfred Gescheidt 

New York City 

Yes, the image on the cover is a single, 
unaltered photograph 


You showed a photograph of visitors, 
including me, taking pictures of penguins 
in the Antarctic. I believe your caption was 
misleading in suggesting that we were en- 
dangering the birds. Those in the photo 
were king penguins on the beach and were 
far from the rookery where the birds 
breed. We felt we were keeping a respect- 
ful distance and were not exposing the pen- 
guins to a traumatic experience. Properly 
guided tourists (and most of them are) do 
not walk through penguin colonies; they 
skirt the edges. 

Roger Tory Peterson 

Old Lyme, Conn. 

Peterson is the author of numerous field 

guides to birds and an ornithologist 
and artist 


Not Just Books 


You gave an excellent view of the librar- 
ies of today and tomorrow and of how they 
are adapting to high tech and the informa- 
tion explosion [EDUCATION, Jan. 15]. So 
why the cheap shot at librarians of yore: 
“Once satisfied to stamp books and shush 
noisy patrons ...”"? Never! Who selected, 
ordered, cataloged and made information 
easily available? The librarian. 

Maureen Rees, M.L.S 
Somerset, N.J. 


Our library, not the Los Angeles Public 
Library, as you indicated, launched the 
new fee-based research and document- 
delivery service that provides businesses 
with access to on-line data bases. 

Sue Cowen, Public Information Officer 
County of Los Angeles Public Library 
Downey, Calif. 


You should have included prison li- 
braries. Those of the state prisons of Okla- 
homa offer many services, including the 
traditional ones, plus new features such as 
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THE ROOMS. 






TWO PHONES IN EACH. WITH VOICE MAIL. 













WINDOWS THAT OPEN. BREATHTAKING 


VIEWS. COLOR TV WITH REMOTE. 
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computers and educational videos. The li- 
brary is one place in prison an inmate can 
choose to go. It is a lighthouse where he 
too may find the world’s knowledge. 
Paul Hierl, Librarian 
John H. Lilley Correctional Center 
Boley, Okla. 





Religious Clubs at School? 


The effort of members of a Christian 
prayer club to meet after hours on school 
grounds [LAw, Jan. 15] is a case of the 
camel's nose again attempting to edge un- 
der our tent. Behind every young Christian 
plaintively whining about being denied the 
right to free speech there is a well- 
organized Christian group pushing that re- 


| ligious camel's body as hard as it can. 


Catherine Fahringer 
San Antonio 


The advocates of separation of church 
and state fail to note that the First Amend- 
ment says “the free exercise” of religion 
shall not be prohibited. 

Russell J. Hill 
Berea, Ohio 


Student prayer clubs and Bible or other 
text study groups should be invited by 
churches, synagogues, mosques and what- 
ever to use their facilities. Why must reli- 
gious groups meet at school? 

George G. Browning 
Penfield, N.Y. 





The Results Are In 


In our Jan. 1 issue naming Mikhail 
Gorbachev the Man of the Decade, we 
asked our readers for their assessment 
of the Soviet leader and for their 
views on U.S. military expenditures. So 
far, 3,297 have responded. Gorbachev's 
actions received strong support from 
2,775 readers, and 2,406 want to 
sharply reduce the amount the U.S. 
spends on defense. 


Has Gorbachev made the world 
More Not much 

dangerous? f ? 
5.2% 

























LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

should be addressed to 

TIME Magazine Letters 

Time & Life Building 

Rockefeller Center 

New York, N.Y. 10020 

{Fax number: (212) 522-0601) 

Letters should include the writer's full name, address and home telephone, and 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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You Eat. 
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Feast your eyes on a fascinating program about the American eating experience 

On the next episode of Smithsonian World, you'll join the American Pilgrims for a meal that took days to 
prepare. Then journey to the age of speed and convenience, when meals can be made in minutes 

From the carhops of yesterday to the drive-thrus of today. From the ability to feed 5,000 cadets three square 
meals a day to the art of pleasing the most privileged palates. You'll discover the rich diversity of our cultural cuisine. 

A cuisine which, in one of its most sophisticated and contemporary forms, is reminiscent of the earliest 
American fare 

“A Moveable Feast” is proudly brought to you by Southwestern Bell. It'll be broadcast on PBS February 21 at 
8 p.m. Check your local listings 

Then be sure to watch what you eat 


SMITHSONIAN WORLD ala a Bell 
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~ Two examples in our coast to coast network : 


Our priority is to take care of our business guests. 
> With anetwork of hotels at the heart of every 
major business centre in Canada, we attach con- 
siderable significance to that priority. 
“As your business hotel, we provide a full range 
of business,services such as secretarial, fax and 
~_-courier. At the end of a long day, a modern, well 
appointed room and amenities such as health 
» facilities and pools are equally appreciated. 

For the frequent business traveller, we offer 
Business Class andthe more exclusive Entreé 
Gold. Separate check-in and died out, private 
floors and lounges and a Complimentary break- 
fast are éxamples of the superior standard of 

“a service you will recelve. 2 

i committed t to exceeding your expec- 


> “tatibns| ydoullless of disupgion. For infor- 


mation or reservations at apy of our heritage or 
contemporary hotels and resorts, just call your 


Travel Agsiiibe ¢ Canadian Pacifi¢ Hotels & Resorts, 


toll- free? Inthe | USA, 1-800-828-7447 


Ay “In Canada, 1-800-268-9411. 
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BLIND FAITH (nac, Feb. 11, 13, 
9 p.m. EST). A man whose wife 
has been shot in their automo- 
bile later becomes the chief 
suspect in her murder. Any re- 
semblance between this two- 
part docudrama, based on Joe 
McGinniss’s book, and 

the Boston Stuart case is 
coincidental —and lucky timing 
for NBC. 


CITY (cBs, Mondays, 8:30 p.m. 
EST). Valerie Harper’s new se- 
ries is a pleasant surprise: a sav- 
vy comedy about a municipal 


troubleshooter fighting city hall | 


from the inside. 


THE LOVE BOAT: A VALEN- 
TINE VOYAGE (cas, Feb. 12, 
9 p.m. EST). The show that 
once defined TV fluff sails 
again in a two-hour movie. No 
copies of Proust on board. 


TREMORS. Kevin Bacon fights 
off an attack of 30-ft.-long 
earthworms in this crowd- 
pleasing sci-fi flick. Shrewdly 
written, energetically directed 
and played with high comic 
conviction, Tremors is bound to 
become a cult classic. 


STORY OF WOMEN. In 1943 
the Vichy government of 
France condemned Marie- 
Louise Giraud to the guillotine 
for the crime of performing 
abortions. In this eloquent 
work, Marie (Isabelle Huppert) 
is neither a monster nor a 
savior, but a microcosm of her 
amoral country. 








CRITICS’ 


THE AGE OF NAPOLEON. Metropolitan Museum of Art, 


New York City. This extravagan' 


t effort, covering the period 


from 1789 until Napoleon’s final defeat in 1815, is the best 
show the Costume Institute has mounted in years. There are 
garlands of lovely frocks, especially in high-waisted “Empire” 
style, but the real fascination lies in the men’s gear. The rude 
outfits of the sans-culottes lasted only briefly. Soon the leg- 
endary textile factories of Lyons disgorged the finest velvets 
and silks to burnish triumphant commanders. Embroidered 


golden bees turn upon practically everything 


—including 


stockings. But the man responsible for all this luxe, the Em- 
peror, had relatively simple tastes. His famous plain gray 
overcoat, the black bicorne (which he wore sideways, instead 
of front to back) and even his field tent are on display. They 
are the great draws of the exhibition. Until April 15. 





VINELAND by Thomas Pyn- 
chon (Little, Brown; $19.95). In 
his first novel since Gravity's 
Rainbow (1973), a major writer 
turns his attention to all man- 
ner of American zaniness and 
produces a soaring, comic and 
visionary tale. 


THE QUINCUNX by Charles 
Palliser (Ballantine; $25). At 
788 pages, this first novel seems 
designed for a more leisurely 
age. It was. The author's faith- 
ful pastiche of Victorian fic- 
tion—with its careful plotting 
and moral punctiliousness— 
miraculously springs to life. 





UB40: LABOUR OF LOVE II 
(Virgin). Ten sweet covers of 
reggae classics by a formidable 
British band whose respect for 
solid island soul is surpassed 
only by its unique skill in re- 





capturing the magic of the 
originals. 


THE INNOCENCE MISSION: 
THE INNOCENCE MISSION 
(A&M). Pleasing, slightly 
spacey sounds that are tinged 
with "60s folk rock and psyche- 
delia, then spruced up with 
shades of Joni Mitchell (“I 
showed him my notebook/ The 


| underside of my soul”) and a 


little jolt of feminism. Over- 
wrought—but promising. 


BUNK JOHNSON: THE KING 
OF THE BLUES (American Mu- 
sic). For New Orleans jazz pur- 
ists, this may be the most eagerly 
awaited reissue of the past three 
decades. These classic 1944 
sides—first recorded on acetate 
and now available on compact 
disc—capture the remarkable 
tone and timing of the man who 
was Louis Armstrong’s early 
idol and whose comeback in the 
"40s helped launch a traditional- 
jazz revival. 


KENNY DAVERN: I’LL SEE 
YOU IN MY DREAMS (Music- 
masters). If tone, swing and 
dexterity are the prime criteria 
for jazz clarinet playing, color 
Kenny Davern a virtuoso. Hot 
(Royal Garden Blues) or cool 
(My Melancholy Baby), Davern 
gives a dazzling performance 
that shows why he’s such a 
standout among the post- 
Goodman generation. 
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KING LEAR. Anglo-Irish wun- 
derkind Kenneth Branagh, ac- 
claimed for his demythologiz- 
ing film of Henry V, makes his 
U.S. stage debut as director 
and co-star of a similarly popu- 
list Lear, at Los Angeles’ Mark 
Taper Forum. 


UNCLE VANYA. San Diego’s 
Old Globe Theater finds all the 
humor and all the pain ina 
superb staging of Chekhov. 


THE ART OF SUCCESS. 
British playwright Nick Dear 
and a top-notch off-Broadway 
cast find echoes of everything 
from Thatcherism to the 
Mapplethorpe photo flap ina 
roistering portrait of satirical 
18th century artist William 


THE ART OF THOMAS 
ROWLANDSON, Frick Collec- 





tion, New York City. Imagine 
an 18th century English comic 
novel come to life, and you 
have Rowlandson’s watercolors 
and caricatures: rakish, be- 
mused, sharply wrought. 
Through April 8. 


MONET IN THE’90S: 

THE SERIES PAINTINGS, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
The impressionist’s medita- 
tions on such emblems of 
French landscape and culture 
as poplars, the cliffs at Dieppe 
and Rouen Cathedral. 
Through April 29. 


Compiled by Andrea Sachs | 
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THE FRESHNESS 
SHOULD Not 
LEAVE ONE'S MOUTH 
AS SOON As 
ONE'S TOOTHBRUSH DOES. 


The Colgate Misdom Tooth 












Ahh, the clean sensation of brushing your teeth. Wouldn’t it be great 
if that feeling could last longer than the few moments it took to achieve it? 

With Colgate Tartar Control toothpaste, it can. Colgate is 
the wise choice because it helps you fight tartar and feel it. Colgate helps to keep 
your teeth cleaner and smoother, and gives your mouth an incredibly 
fresh tingle. It’s a breathtaking feeling, noticeably fresher than you may be used to. 
And best of all, it lasts even after you brush. 

So make the wise choice. Fight tartar with Colgate. And freshness will 
be more than just a memory. 


@/(efa 


The Wisse Clie 


ADA) "Colgate has been shown to be an effective decay-preventive dentifrice that can be of significant value when used in a conscientiously appled program of oral hygiene and 
£55) regular professional care. Colgate Tartar Control has been shown to reduce the formation of tartar above the gum line, but has not been shown to have a therapeutic effect on 
=< _) periodontal diseases."—Council on Dental Therapeutics-American Dental Association. Colgate Tartar Control Toothpaste with fluoride. ©1989 Colgate-Palmolive Co. 
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A promise that recovering from surgery won't mean recovering from the bills. 
A promise that the only anxiety about having the baby will be about having the baby. 


A promise you'll have more to rely on thana gold watch and a slap on the back. 


| When the people who work for you give so much, they're keeping a promise. That's why it's 


MassMutual 


We help you keep your promises. 


. . T 
important for you to keep your promises to them. We can help. Lg 
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COVER STORIES 


How Much 
Is Too 
Much? 


Yes, Bush is finally cutting defense. But with 
a clearer vision of America’s responsibilities in a 
| changing world, he could save billions more 














By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


Generals and admirals for centu- 
ries have been notorious for plan- 
ning to fight the last war. Ameri- 
can military men are no different; 
for 45 years they have prepared 
for a Soviet version of the blitzkrieg. Pana- 
ma, Grenada, Libya, even Korea and Viet 
Nam were all essentially sideshows. The 
Big One, if it ever came, would begin with 
the Warsaw Pact’s tank and armored col- 
umns charging across the Fulda Gap into 
West Germany, starting a conflict that 
could escalate to a nuclear Armageddon. 
The effort to deter or defeat a Soviet inva- 
sion of Western Europe shaped almost ev- 
erything about the U.S. military establish- 
ment: manpower requirements, weapons 
design, budget requests, the works 

With each passing day, this vision of the 
apocalypse becomes more archaic. The 
Kremlin’s allies, if they can still be called 
that, are not only abandoning communism; 
they are demanding the removal of Soviet 
troops. A delegation from Moscow was in 








60-ton behemoths will be eliminated from 


Hungary last week and will be in Czecho- 
slovakia 
timetable, possibly before the end of the 
year. The Soviets told the Poles that they 
are prepared to talk about troop reduc- 
tions there. Torn by internal dissent and 
economic failure, the Soviet Union is in the 
process of unilaterally reducing its army by 
500,000 soldiers. 

The U.S., meanwhile, is left with a mili- 
tary strategy that was designed for a differ- 
ent world, and a force structure that must 
be not only reduced but also reshaped to 
avoid the wars that 
America might actually get into in areas far 
from the Fulda Gap. How much and how 
fast are hotly contested subjects. Asked 
what he expected the U.S. military to look 
like in 20 years, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Colin Powell referred to the 
dizzying pace of current events. “Twenty 
years?” he quipped. “I’m having trouble 
staying 20 days ahead right now.” 

George Bush acknowledged the rapid 
pace of events in last week's State of the 
Union address as he called for the U.S. and 


this week to discuss a specific 


or at worst, fight 





PB TS) eRe a 


for phasing out the aircraft; some carrier forces could also be slated for retirement. 


the Soviet Union to cut their forces in Eu- 
rope to 225,000 each, with no more than 
195,000 of them in Central Europe. When 
the talks on conventional forces began in 
Vienna last year, 305,000 American troops 
still faced more than 600,000 Soviets. Until 
last week, the most ambitious proposal had 
5,000 





been for a negotiated reduction to 2 
per superpower. 

Already some American defense plan- 
ners envision a further round of talks that 
U.S. and Soviet 
Central Europe to as few as 100,000 a side 


would reduce forces in 
The defusing of this decades-old confron 
tation could result in the biggest demobili- 
zation of American forces, in Europe and 
elsewhere, since the end of World War II 
The striking changes that began in 1989, 
Bush declared in his speech, “mark the be 
ginning of a new era in the world’s affairs.” 

Those hopeful words were reflected 
neither in the defense budget presented to 
Congress two days earlicr nor in the som- 
ber assessments of some of the President's 
top advisers. Said a ranking defense offi- 
cial: “You could argue that a Soviet Union 


future military budgets. 





that has lost Eastern Europe, that feels it is 
under assault on the periphery, sees Aze1 
baijanis tear down the fence with Iran, has 
the Baltics trying to spin loose, faces unrest 
in the Ukraine, labor disturbances, and still 
possesses a marvelous military capability is 
a much more dangerous creature than we 
faced ten years ago under Brezhnev 

Such thinking seems curiously out of 
tune with the world as it looks in 1990, The 
Warsaw Pact, for all practical purposes, is 
dead as a military alliance. Sovict troops 
might have to fight their way through War- 
saw, Prague and even Berlin before getting 
anywhere near the Fulda Gap, much less 
Bonn, Rotterdam or Paris. And while the 
Soviets were long considered capable of 
mobilizing for a strike at Western Europe 
in as little as 14 days, Pentagon analysts say 
that NATO could now detect preparations a 
month in advance. Some outside experts 
argue that signs of war would be evident a 
full three months ahead of time 

Although Bush pointed out correctly 
last week that “we see little change in Sovi- 
et strategic modernization,” even that dark 























prince of arms-control antagonists, former | 


Assistant Secretary of Defense Richard 
Perle, has changed his thinking. “For the 

| foreseeable future,” says Perle, “I believe 
we can safely reduce the investment we 
make in protecting against a massive Sovi- 
et nuclear attack.” 


The “new era” the President spoke of 


last week will be dominated by economic 
competition more than military power. On 
that front, as Bush pointed out, the nation 
has a great deal to accomplish—restoring 
fiscal health, improving education stan- 
dards, modernizing industry. Rethinking 
America’s military needs is an important 
place to start. Former Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara, now at the dovish end 
of the military spectrum, says the Penta- 
gon’s budget could be cut 50% by the end 
of the decade. “We could powerfully en- 
hance our status as a world power, 
strengthen our military security, and redi- 
rect resources to more deserving sectors of 
our economy,” he told TIME. 

The fundamental question for Ameri- 
cans is what military menaces they should 
be prepared for in the 1990s and beyond. 
And what kind of defense they will need to 





Nation 


deal with such threats. A surprising con- 
sensus is emerging among planners in and 
out of Government. 

Assuming further negotiated cuts in Eu- 
rope, the U.S. will have either a far smaller 
force in Europe or none at all. Pentagon 
planners sensibly insist that initial U.S. 
troop and weapons cuts be reversible, so 
that American forces could return quickly 
in the unlikely event of a hostile Soviet 
move. “We need at least another year to de- 
termine whether the Soviet conventional re- 
structuring is irreversible,” argues James 
Blackwell, a military expert at the Center 
for Strategic and International Studies in 
Washington. This can be accomplished by 
having the Navy buy fast sea-lift ships that 


could transport U.S.-based soldiers to Eu- 


rope in a crisis. The Air Force, similarly, 
should keep a powerful force of attack air- 
craft that could leap overseas on short no- 
tice. In addition, the military should main- 
tain supply depots in Europe stocked with 
tanks, artillery and ammunition. 

The superpowers should also re-exam- 
ine their strategic nuclear forces, with 
the goal of achieving a far more stable bal- 
ance. They should ban land-based multiple- 


U.S. FORCES | 


18 active divisions 


warhead (MIRV) missiles, which are tempt- 
ing targets for a first strike because an 
attacker can destroy the three to 14 war- 
heads on such launchers by expending only 
one or two warheads of his own. 

In addition, the U.S. should push for a 
policy of minimal deterrence. In the past 
ten years, the number of Soviet sites desig- 
nated for nuclear destruction has grown to 
more than 20,000, including hundreds of 
bunkers and communications centers. The 
superpowers should evolve toward far 
smaller arsenals, designed merely to sur- 
vive—and deter—a surprise attack with 
the capacity to retaliate. 

In a world less dominated by superpow- 
er competition, however, both the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union may face unexpected 
challenges from increasingly well-armed 
Third World nations. The U.S. should be 
prepared for two types of action: 
> Quick responses with limited force to 
sudden crises like terrorist hijackings. 
>Somewhat more deliberate responses, 
but with greater force, to more complex sit- 
uations like Panama. 

The Navy should continue to play the 
central role in the global projection of U.S. 


FOUR WAYS TO SAVE 







2.6% cut 











Sone a Deactivate 2 Army divisions $1.2 | 
12 reserve divisions Cut helicopter-improvement program $0.3 | 
16,000 tanks End M-1 tank production $1.1 
26,500 APCs Cancel Apache-helicopter procurement $0.7 | 
14 carrier groups Retire 2 battleships $0.1 
229 surface ships Deactivate 8 nuclear submarines $0.2 
35 strategic submarines cam ee eo es 
3 Marine divisions precen rc fighter $0. 
3 Marine air wings Terminate Phoenix missile $0.3 
25 active wings Retire 14 B-52 bombers $0.1 
24 reserve wings End procurement of sayy + $0.3 
1 bombe -year savings $3.3) 
ae ansaait aircraft Regie ged itor ina my 
1,000 ICBMs e 





Includes bases, 
$86.8 Operations and 
Maintenance costs 
and $3.6 SDI program 








Defense Secretary Cheney 
presents his alternative. 
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TOTAL PENTAGON BUDGET 


Cancel modernization of Minuteman Ii ICBM $0.1 





Begin closing bases + $0.4 
(5-year savings $1.2) 
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$291 








might, though that should be possible with 
fewer aircraft carriers plus additional 
transport ships. It is also time for arms- 
control talks to be expanded to include re- 
ducing naval forces. 

Given these opportunities, as well as the 
Pentagon’s inescapable budget pressures, it 
is urgent that Washington devise a coherent 
plan to have an effective but smaller mili- 
tary by the end if not the middle of the dec- 
ade. The Pentagon’s typical gamesman- 
ship—pretending to tighten its belt a little 
each year without rethinking basic issues— 
could lead to the worst outcome: a hodge- 
podge of cuts that will come anyway, guided 
not by foresight and leadership but by some 
of the worst instincts in politics. 

“When your defense budget is not sup- 
ported by a military strategy,” says Con- 
gressman Les Aspin, chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, “it will 
be patched together with pork strategy.” 
Each of the armed services, the defense in- 


dustry and members of Congress will try to | 


push major reductions off onto someone 
else while retaining as much as possible for 
themselves. Warns Phillip Karber of BDM 
Corp., a leading defense consulting firm: 
“If we do not set a direction of where our 
force structure can go, you can bet that we 


are going to end up paying more and get- 
ting less.” 


n that respect, Defense Secretary 

Dick Cheney’s 1991 budget was all the 

more disappointing. Not only were his 

suggested cuts minimal, but the larger 
issues of military restructuring were 
tossed aside in the political jockeying over 
the proposal to close or scale back 72 mili- 
tary bases and installations. Cheney has 
appointed a task force to review the Penta- 
gon’s gold-plated strategic-weapons sys- 
tems. But, notes Gordon Adams, respect- 
ed director of the independent Defense 
Budget Project, “he did not even hint at 
slowing down any of them.” These include 
the mobile MX/rail garrison missile proj- 
ect (budgeted for $2.8 billion), the B-2 
Stealth bomber ($540 million apiece), and 
the Seawolf submarine ($3.5 billion 
apiece), not to mention the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative (which the Administration 
wants to increase from $3.6 billion to $4.5 
billion next year). 

Cheney’s cuts in conventional weapons 
systems (such as the highly effective F-14D 
fighter plane) are mostly preludes to start- 
ing production on a new generation of 
weapons—such as the Advanced Tactical 


Fighter ($133 million apiece)—designed 
primarily for combat against the Warsaw 
Pact. Similarly, Cheney argues that all 14 of 
the Navy's deployable carrier battle groups 


| would be useful in other global conflicts; 


never mind that the Navy initially lobbied 
for them by invoking the Soviet threat. 

All told, Cheney’s budget for Bush’s 
“new era” would increase spending from 
$291 billion in fiscal 1990 to $295 billion in 
1991; he argues that this amount, based on 
4.6% inflation, is in fact a 2.6% decrease in 
purchasing power. Yet even adjusting for 
inflation, the 1991 figure would be nearly 
30% higher than that in 1980, before Ron- 
ald Reagan began his anti-Soviet modern- 
ization buildup. The Bush Administration 
proposes to continue cutting at an infla- 
tion-discounted rate of 2% a year until 
1995, 

Respected military analysts, from the 
Brookings Institution’s Lawrence Korb to 
Harvard's William Kaufmann, argue that if 
changes in the Soviet Union continue, un- 
der the best-case projections, the military 
can make far deeper cuts over the next 
decade without endangering Western se- 
curity. The Pentagon, says Kaufmann, 
could save as much as 10% in 1991, 25% by 
1995 and up to 50% by the year 2000. Some 


What would the military give up if Washington imposed cuts far deeper than those 
Cheney suggested last week? Here are several scenarios: 


10% cut 





25% cut 


50% cut 


WHAT'S 
LEFT 


7 active divisions 
10 reserve divisions 


Deactivate 1 more division $0.6 Deactivate 4 more divisions $16.0 Deactivate 4 more divisions $16.0 7,000 tactical 
Cancel research on LHX helicopter $0.5 nuclear weapons 
6 carrier battle groups 
Kill 2 proposed Seawolf subs $3.7 Retire 5 more carrier groups $15.0 257 surface ships 
Kill 1 proposed Trident sub $1.5 Retire 3 carrier groups $6.0 Reduce antisubmarine warfare $4.9 16 strategic subs 
Kill dd asaeh a Deactivate 1 Marine division $1.2 2 Marine divisions 
royers $2. 


Kill 5 proposed B-2 bombers $5.5 
Kill 6 proposed C-17 
transport carriers $2.7 


Cut 5 air wings $6.4 
Cancel production of advanced 


Cut 7 more air wings $9.0 


3 Marine air wings 


13 active wings 
12 reserve wings 
41 B-1 bombers 





Kill rail-mobile MX missile $2.8 tactical fighter $6.0 920 a 
Ss 
50% cut in sexgnaphaie ys Further savings on START $6.8 
(from reaty) 
Cut funding for SOI $1.6 Close more bases $1.0 ay eee emai op 
Reduced Operations and Maintenance $6.0 
Maintenance $3.0 TE 
Deborelt L Is 
Source Defense Budget Proyect Source: Defense Budget Proec 6 Wilken W davémann, The Brookings institut) and Nigel Holmes 





$218 





$146 
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On patrol in West Germany during last month's Reforger exercises, these Apache helicopters may be making fewer flights for NATO. 


the Navy’s outmoded battleships—would 
produce savings almost immediately. More 
significant cuts take longer because they 
involve the ships, planes and weapons 
scheduled to come on line over a period of 
years. Says Congressman Aspin: “Defense 
is by nature long-range planning. A deci- 
sion you make today produces a ship in ten 
years.” All the more reason to begin seri- 
ous planning now. 

There is no single way to cut the de- 
fense budget, but there are many obvious 
places for the Administration and Con- 
gress to start. If the following changes were 
made, the defense budget could be sliced 
by a third to a half over the next decade, 
falling as low as $150 billion (in current 
dollars) by the year 2000: 


of these reductions—in Army divisions, in 
| 


>The armed forces’ 2 million manpower 


could be halved. The Army could shed 
three divisions immediately (rather than 
the two that Cheney proposed) and eight 
more of its present 18 divisions by 2000. 
The Army's troops alone could drop from 
758,000 now to fewer than 400,000, Sav- 
ing: $35 billion. 


> The Army could reduce its inventory of 
tanks, artillery pieces and other weapons 
as part of the arms-control process in Eu- 
rope. The 60-ton M-1 Abrams tank, in par- 
ticular, was designed for massive armor 
battles in Europe. It was of no use in the 
invasion of Panama because it is too big. 
Cheney has already recommended cancel- 
ing future production. Saving: more 
than $6 billion by 1995 for the M-1 
alone. 


>The Marine Corps could be cut from 
three divisions to two in 2000, one based on 
each coast of the U.S. Saving: $1.2 bil- 
lion annually. 


>The bulk of U.S. forces could be sta- 
tioned at home. Late in the decade U.S. 
forces will probably be completely out of 


South Korea and greatly reduced from the 
50,000 currently in Japan. The U.S. has be- 
gun discussions with South Korea about 
withdrawing some 5,000 of the 43,000 
American troops on duty there. Saving: 
$6 billion annually. 


>The Navy could reduce its aircraft-car- 
rier fleet from 14 to six—essentially one 
battle group apiece, plus replacements 
and training fleets, for the Atlantic, the 
Pacific and the Mediterranean. That 
would still allow it to fulfill its traditional 
assignments of keeping sea-lanes open, 
as in the Persian Gulf, or striking quickly 
at a distant foe, like Libya. But the admi- 
rals will have to give up former Navy 
Secretary John Lehman's “maritime 
strategy,’ which sought to send U.S. war- 
ships into Sovict waters to launch strikes 
against targets deep inside the U.S.S.R. 


Saving: $21 billion. 


> With U.S. and Sovict nuclear warheads 
shrinking to half their present levels after 
a START treaty, the U.S. could press 
ahead for a ban on land-based Mirved 
missiles. A ban would significantly favor 
the U.S. in numerical terms because the 
Soviets have far more of these monsters, 
such as the SS-18, which carries more 
than ten warheads, A MiRV ban would do 
away with existing U.S. missile systems 
like the ten-warhead MX and the triple- 
warhead Minuteman III. The cost of dis- 
mantling these existing systems would ef- 
fectively cancel out the relatively small 
saving in operating costs. Saving: none. 


> Trident submarines, with their new, high- 
ly accurate eight-warhead D-5 missiles, 
should be considered the firmest leg of the 
nuclear triad, offsetting any vulnerability 
of the land-based IcBMs and the huge cost 
of ever more sophisticated bombers. Even 
William Webster, the C1A’s cautious direc- 
tor, has said that the Soviet Union will be 
“unable, at least in this decade, to threaten 
U.S. subs in the open ocean.” But no new 
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Tridents are necessary for the remainder 
of the 90s, and the U.S. should immediate- 
ly kill the rest of the procurement program. 


Saving: $1.4 billion. 


> Research for the Strategic Defense Ini- 
tiative could be cut from $4.5 billion to $3 
billion a year. This research should focus 
on developing technology, with no deploy- 
ment necessary in this decade. Saving: 
$1.5 billion a year. 


>» Army attempts to build an antisatellite 
weapon would be put on hold. The U.S. de- 
pends far more heavily than the Soviet 
Union on satellites for intelligence and 
communications. It would have far more to 
lose in any competition with Moscow to 
see who could build the deadliest satellite 


killers. Saving: $1.4 billion. 


Alas, all three services are still enam- 
ored of ultra-complex, ultra-expensive 
weapons systems. The argument used to be 
that only the highest of high-tech weapons 
could offset the Soviets’ heavy superiority 
in numbers—no matter how suspect some 
of that Soviet power might have been. Now 
that the numerical superiority may be ne- 
gotiated away, at least in Europe, the ser- 
vices are trying to find new arguments for 
the dollar devourers. 

Making matters worse, the Defense 
Department is committed to spending 
$124 billion in the next decade for hard- 
ware such as the Navy’s pricey ($60 billion 
for the program) A-12 attack aircraft, and 
the LHX helicopter, a beleaguered pro- 
gram that threatens to gobble up $42 bil- 
lion over the next five years. Most of this 
money is not even anticipated in the cur- 
rent budget. As such programs are 
scratched or stretched out, the Pentagon 
faces enormous cancellation fees to con- 
tractors. Some of these weapons have al- 
ready consumed millions of dollars in re- 
search and development. 

One revolutionary approach to the 
usual research-develop-and-produce syn- 

















drome has been advocated by Aspin and 
backed by several experts outside the Pen- THE fe) Re)iar fe) 3 THE FUTURE 
tagon. It is called “develop—but wait.” 
Perform the R. and D., in short, but go to 
production only if the imagined threat 
clearly emerges and if the cost is manage- 
able. A more idealistic version advocated 





He's armed with high-tech electronics and state-of-the-art materials. 
And he—or she—will cost less than a fleet of B-2 bombers. 




























by Seth Bonder, president of a Michigan HELMET 

think tank called Vector Research, would 

Se ee ; anys 7 R Made of high-impact-resistant Keviar, it will cover | 

encourage the Pentagon to invest in R. and VISO the ears with a baffle to protect them from blasts 

D. but actually build new weapons only if Polarized to protect the eyes A short-range radio-telephone will be built in 

they would correct an impending imbal- from laser beams, it will ID TAG 

ance with the Soviet Union; it should pass be equipped wih Dog tags giving name, 
Gch, we . ait sensors to detect rank and serial number 

up those that would give the U.S. a destabi- toxic chemicals will be replaced by a 

lizing military advantage. and gases. microchip embedded 


in a molar. (Teeth are 
the most survivable 
part of the body.) 
Scanners will “read 
bar-code data off the 
tooth, such as blood 


This approach might justify not build- 
ing more than one advanced Seawolf at- 
tack submarine. The reliable Los Angeles 
class is still the best attack sub in the world, NIGHT 
fully capable of protecting American ves- GOGGLES 





sels against enemy prowlers. Equipped with type, allergies 
Similarly, the Navy and Air Force infrared lenses for medical history 
could slow the development of their new seeing in the dark. More 


ceaiSeR pe esi Seer eae ge primitive models were 
generation of advanced aircraft. The widely used in 


Navy’s F-14 fighter, still in production, Panama 
and the A-6 attack jet, which the Navy 
wants to phase out, are more than merely 
adequate. Nor does the venerable Air 
Force F-15 interceptor need to be re- 
placed by a proposed Advanced Tactical 
Fighter. These grand projects could easi- | 
ly be kept on hold for ten years or more, 
The Air Force should also forget its 
new C-17 cargo plane, which costs 
$318 million, and stay with the long- 
proven and dependable C-141 and C-5. 
Military strategists complain that 
they have to shape plans for a decade in 
a situation that changes explosively from 
week to week. But that danger is no ex- 
cuse for not beginning to draw up a stra- 
tegic plan to guide the reductions that a 
budget crunch is forcing on the U.S. no 
less than on the Soviet Union. Nor 
should it be allowed to obscure the hap- 
py prospects now beckoning Washington 
and Moscow alike. ' 
An eloquent emphasis on the once-in- 
a-lifetime nature of the current circum- NAVIGATION 
stances was expressed last month by a ca- se fates 


WEAPON 


It will be about the 

length of a sawed-off 
shotgun, with 

ammunition in the 

stock. Projectiles will 
be darts fired in | 
clusters of three, for 

wider dispersion, 




























DARTS 


Without heavy casings, they will be 
equipped with fins that open in 

flight for stability. They will penetrate 
their targets with far greater force than 
conventional bullets 


MATERIAL 


Researchers are work- 


reer fighting man, General John Galvin, pack will give the ing on clothes that will 
the American commander of NATO's uni- soldier his location a like a 
fied forces. “If you're looking for the on a grid to within eae _ 
personification of the cold war, here I psn loosely cut shirt and 
am,” he said. “I’m seeing now the possi- from three ever trousers will be worn 
bility that we can bring all of this to a present Navstar over a lightweight 
close. If we can get 35 nations to sign on Satellites. Like the shield by — 
the dotted line on something that is irre- | | S08#l@s, twill increase ate 

: oa oe Ng the soldier's ability to ransmitted trom 
versible and verifiable, and bring down operate at night enemy vehicles to 


the levels of armaments to a mere frac- burn internal organs. 


tion of what they are today, then we real- 
ly have achieved something that’s worth 
all the sacrifices.” 


It is not often that a general shows such THE TROOPS 





BOOTS 











; Like fashionable 
passion about cutting the forces under his Tomorrow's soldiers will be better educated (more than sneakers, they 
command. That is but one indication of . cae satrap oo may have 

re Sa Se ae e military can compete with comparable civilian j inflatable air 
the : historic opportunity facing America’s The percentage of women in the Army will remain at about cushions in | 
political leadership. For once they should 10%. With more Hispanics in the armed forces, there will be the soles 
feel inspired to look ahead, not back at a greater demand for bilingual instructors 
the last war. —Reported by Jay Peterzell and TINE Diagram by Nigel Holmes  ) 
Bruce van Voorst/Washington L 7 ee 
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The Peace Dividend: Myth and Reality 





By RICHARD HORNIK 





When Isaiah prophesied that warriors would “beat 
their swords into plowshares and their spears into 
pruning hooks,” he did not add that a peace dividend 
would follow, at least in the sense that Congress is ea- 
gerly anticipating. If the Pentagon budget were cut in 
half, defense spending would fall to about 3% of the gross na- 
tional product. At that level, military spending would practical- 
ly cease to have a significant impact on the overall economy, 
and $150 billion a year would be freed for other uses. 

Some latter-day prophets, pointing to the boom that ac- 
companied Ronald Reagan’s military buildup, might argue 
that such cuts are not necessarily a 
good thing. Socialists have assert- 
ed that capitalism thrives by creat- 
ing a permanent wartime econo- 
my. Will the U.S. economy slow 
down as Rockwell shifts from pro- 
ducing the B-1 bomber to making 
flight-control systems for com- 
mercial airliners? 

But a peace-driven boom or 
bust is not likely: as demobiliza- 
tions go, the newest one will be rel- 
atively puny, even if Congress can 
persuade the Administration to try 
something bolder than the 2.6% 
cut Defense Secretary Cheney pro- 
posed last week. In 1945 almost 
two-fifths (39.1%) of the American 
economy was devoted to winning 
World War II. Three years later, 
U.S. military spending had 
dropped to just 3.7% of gross na- 
tional product, leading to a huge 
infusion of $68 billion into the 
postwar economy. The savings that 
followed the Korean War (military 
spending dropped from 14.4% of 
GNP in 1953 to 10.4% in 1958) and 
the Viet Nam War (from 9.6% in 
1968 to 4.8% in 1978) also involved 
a far larger proportion of the U.S. 
economy than anything contem- 
plated for the post-cold war period. 

In fact, the U.S. has been enjoying a minor peace dividend 
since 1986, when the Reagan buildup topped off at 6.5% of 
GNP, and even that was a relatively modest level by wartime 
standards. This year defense’s share of the economy is 5.5%. 
“The military burden, although significant, has been far from 
overwhelming,” says Murray Weidenbaum, director of the 
Center for the Study of American Business in St. Louis. “The 
reductions now contemplated would be merely an acceleration 
of that negativesloping trend line.” 

The easiest part of a slowdown will be converting soldiers 
into workers. An economy that has produced 20 million jobs in 
the past decade could absorb a massive demobilization, even if 
it meant cutting the armed forces in half by eventually releasing 
1 million service members into the work force. Certain firms 
and regions would certainly feel the hardship of a defense slow- 
down, like the Boston area, with its concentration of Pentagon 
suppliers such as Raytheon, manufacturer of the Sidewinder 











V-J day, 1945: by comparison, this demobilization is puny 
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missile; Long Island, with Grumman, builder of the soon-to-be 
killed F-14 fighter; and Kings Bay in south Georgia, where bal- 
listic-missile submarines are based. But the Government could 
soften the blow through job retraining and other social and tax 
programs. Overall, American productivity might benefit if mil- 
itary contractors competed more for civilian customers and 
less for Government programs with built-in profits. 

Special-interest groups are already lined up to grab whatev- 
er savings result from defense cuts. Supply-siders will argue for 
more tax reductions. Others will want to spend more on the 
homeless, education or the war on drugs. States and local juris- 
dictions are bidding for repairs in the country’s deteriorating 
infrastructure: roads and bridges, mass transit, pollution- 
abatement facilities. A good case 
can be made for increased foreign 
: aid so that America’s global posi- 
¢ tion will not shrink along with its 
military. 

The best possible use for any 
5 peace dividend is reduction of the 
federal budget deficit. That might 
begin to restore the U.S. economy 
to the good health it will need to 
compete with Japan, the emerging 
European dynamo and increasing- 
ly vigorous Asian countries like 
Taiwan and South Korea. Ameri- 
ca’s abysmal private saving rate 
(about 6% of GNP, vs. 16% for Ja- 
pan) is not sufficient to provide 
capital for private-sector invest- 
ment, particularly if Washington 
continues borrowing half the sav- 
ings to finance the federal deficit. 
Devoting the bulk of future de- 
fense savings to erasing the deficit 
would be fitting, since much of the 
Government’s red ink stems from 
Reagan's sharp military buildup. 

A reduction of the deficit 
would have a number of subtle but 
important effects. Roger E. Brin- 
ner, chief economist of the fore- 
casting firm DRI/McGraw-Hill, 
projects that the lower interest 
rates that would result from a smaller deficit could produce a 
modest budget surplus by the end of the century, when coupled 
with reduced defense spending. Economists believe that lower 
interest rates would encourage productive domestic invest- 
ment, make U.S. businesses more competitive and thus help 
reduce the trade deficit. Using only half that dreamed-of $150 
billion peace dividend in the year 2000 for deficit reduction 
would still boost the economy while allowing modest increases 
in social and infrastructure spending. 

Despite America’s fiscal recklessness in the 1980s, the sud- 
den end of the cold war has provided the nation at least a mod- 
est opportunity to improve its economic health without raising 
taxes or cutting already anemic social spending. The nation 
has wasted such opportunities in the past, notably after Viet 
Nam. It could all too easily squander its savings again. Wash- 
ington should provide leadership on this issue, not pliancy to 
every special-interest group. The worst outcome would be for 
the U.S. to beat its swords into more credit cards. a 























Lyndon Baines Bush? 


He sounds like Great Society II, until you look at his budget 





By MICHAEL KRAMER 


N 0 one will ever say of George Bush 
what someone once said of Winston 
Churchill, that “he mobilized the English 
language and sent it into battle.” But Bush 
can surprise, especially when he remem- 
bers that nothing makes Americans feel 
better than some good old-fashioned 
Democratic sweet talk. Last year it was a 
kinder, gentler Inaugural, last week a State 
of the Union address that could have been 
delivered by Lyndon Johnson. 

Ideologically, the President seemed 
back in the political center he inhabited 
proudly before expediency drove him to 
embrace Reaganism. All the hard-right 
touches were gone: not one rant against 
abortion, nary a plea for school prayer. 
Just a vision of a society where “the great- 
est gift is helping others.” 

Happy days are here again in George 
Bush’s America. A place where “there’s a 
job for everyone who wants one”; where 
“women working outside the home can be 
confident their children are in safe and lov- 
ing care”; where the environment is clean, 
equal opportunity abounds, the 
disabled are part of the main- 
stream, the homeless “get the 
help they need,” everyone “has a 
roof over his head,” every child 
“makes the grade,” the streets 





Happy days are here again 


ifter Bush was ¢ 


Py | 
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TIME 


Here is a status report, as of the State of the 


and schools are “drug-free,” we _ PROMISED: © No new taxes 


all “confront and condemn rac- 
ism and bigotry,” and “no Amer- 
ican is forgotten.” 

The Great Society II. 

A dream? Hardly, said Bush. 


despaired that the nation has 
“more will than wallet” last week 
declared that “we'll do what it 
takes to invest in America’s fu- 
ture... The money is there.” 

Where? George Bush, meet 
your budget, a good old-fash- 
ioned Republican document that 
unmasks the State of the Union 
as an exercise in sleight of mouth. 
As a true reflection of the Presi- 
dent’s will, Bush’s budget barely 
funds many of the programs that 
could conform reality to rhetoric, 
and fairly guts many others. 

It is not all dissonance, of 
course. Some domestic initiatives 
will be adequately funded, and 
one favorite, Head Start, is slated 
for a whopping $500 million 
infusion. 

Spend a buck to save six. It 
sounds like a con man’s come-on. 
In fact, it is a measure of Head 
Start’s success. Studies show that 
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VaYoLd NHOF 


listed his « ampaign promises 
nion address 





id ik*) sh *h-) 4 HE No new income taxes, but higher “user fees” on airline 


tickets, telephone service, etc. Bush has also endorsed the 9% hike in the maximum 
Social Security tax, voted in 1983, that took effect last month, 


PROMISED: _ No cuts in agricultural subsidies or defense 


The same President who last year di k*)id*S-1 4° HN Farm price supports would be cut $1.5 billion (13%) 
and defense would increase by $5.3 billion (1.8%). 


_ PROMISED: _ Reduce capital-gains tax rate to 15% 


Ldik') sh ¢h-] 2° Cut the tax in stages, depending on how long an asset is 
held. After three years, the rate would be 20%. 


_ PROMISED: $1,000 day-care tax credit for low-income families 
dik') ig ¢h-1 3 * EE As promised 


EAE 21-002 savings program 
dik?) *s-) 42 ee As promised. 


_ PROMISED: No funds to put IRS agents “‘in every kitchen.” 
ad ih ') th) 4° HE $56 million for extra IRS agents to collect unpaid taxes, 


PROMISED: | Expand the national parks system. 


did t lth) 4 Ee Land purchases for parks would increase by $35 million, 


_ PROMISED: | Double the budget for federal prison construction 


midtle*)-) 42 Hee Already doubled to $515 million in fiscal 1990, it would 
double again to $1.2 billion in 1991 





for every dollar spent on a disadvantaged 
Head Start child, the nation saves six dol- 
lars it would otherwise shell out later in the 
form of additional health, welfare and 
crime-control expenditures. 

The half a billion figure reflects a 
White House decision that surprised even 
Wade Horn, the federal overseer of Head 
Start. His office was expecting a modest in- 
crease, perhaps a tenth as much. “There 
are two reasons for that number,” con- 
cedes a Bush adviser, “and both are purely 
political. First, $500 million rolls off the 
tongue nicely. It’s round and big. Second, a 
figure that size helps silence those who 
scoff at the boss as the ‘education Presi- 
dent.’ Think of it as a pre-emptive strike 
that deflects attention from an overall edu- 
cation budget that won't even keep up with 
inflation.” 

So what? If the end result is good, why 
should Bush’s motives matter? 

Because his plan falls victim to the old 
and accurate Republican criticism of 
L.B.J.—that Bush too is mindlessly throw- 
ing money at a social problem. 

There are about half a million unserved 
four-year-olds who need Head Start and 
many more three-year-olds who could ben- 
efit from earlier intervention if the pro- 
gram were well financed. But using $500 
million merely to increase participation by 
180,000 kids—as the Administration’s 
budget proposes—is exactly the 
wrong Way to go. 

What the Bushies’ body-count 
mentality ignores is what almost 
everyone professionally involved 
with Head Start knows: the pro- 
gram’s quality is falling, and 
will fall further if 180,000 slots 
are added without improving in- 
adequate facilities, poor trans- 
portation and abysmal salaries. 
Teacher retention, especially, has 
become a megaproblem, for the 
simple reason that almost half of 
all Head Start instructors earn 
less than $10,000 a year; thus they 
are continually lured to public 
school jobs that average more 
than $28,000 a year. 

“By simply adding more kids,” 
says the National Head Start As- 
sociation’s Don Bolce, “we could 
end up like the S&Ls. By func- 
tioning on the cheap, we will 
eventually so severely underfund 
Head Start’s ability to deliver 
quality care that we will be forced 
to spend even more to fix the 
problems shortsightedly created.” 

Where to from here? Most 
likely, politics as usual: Congress 
will insist on a more enlightened 
use of Head Start’s appropria- 
tion, and the President will some- 
day campaign against the Demo- 
crats for failing to accommodate 
the larger number of kids he was 
ready to help. . 
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Wreckage of Flight 52: a failure to perceive “the immensity of the problem” 


Can Planes Just Run Out of Gas? 








The Avianca crash raises a rare but scary worry for nervous flyers 


FE very frequent flyer knows the frustra- 
tion of circling interminably in bad 
weather, often bouncing in turbulence and 
unable to see much beyond the murk out- 
side the windows. After the crash of 
Avianca Flight 52, which killed 73 passen- 
gers just 15 miles short of New York’s Ken- 
nedy International Airport on Jan. 25, 
travelers have a disturbing new question to 
ponder while they wait: Is the plane run- 
ning out of fuel? 

The Boeing 707 had been delayed fully 
89 minutes in various holding patterns on 
its scheduled five-hour flight from Mede- 
llin, Colombia, to New York. Bad weather 
had stalled 248 other planes heading for 
Kennedy that day; in the two hours before 
the Avianca disaster, 33 pilots chose to 
land at other airports. The Avianca crew 
reported it did not have enough fuel to 
reach its designated alternate, Boston. Ap- 
parently because of high winds and low 
clouds, the plane missed its first landing at- 
tempt at Kennedy. It crashed on its second 
approach when all four engines failed, al- 
most certainly for lack of fuel. 

Human error is likely to be cited when 
investigators complete their probe of the 
accident. They must determine if enough 
fuel was loaded in Colombia in the first 
place. Under international regulations an 
airliner must carry enough fuel to reach its 
destination as well as its assigned alternate, 
plus enough extra to handle at least 45 
minutes of delays. 

Once in the air, the flight engineer 


must calculate the plane’s fuel consump- | 
tion mathematically and monitor gauges | 


that show the rate of consumption and the 
level in each of the aircraft's tanks. Circling 
at low altitudes, as Flight 52 did, consumes 
more fuel than normal cruising, possibly 





throwing off the engineer's calculations, 
though not the gauges. Another source of 
trouble could have been the 707’s abrupt 
climb after the aborted landing. Aviation 
experts say this could have sloshed what re- 
mained of the fuel to the back of the tanks, 
where the fuel pumps cannot reach it. 
There is no doubt that the Avianca pi- 
lot, a 17-year veteran, knew he had a fuel 
problem, although it is uncertain if he un- 
derstood its extent. Investigators are focus- 
ing on whether the crew adequately con- 
veyed its concerns to regional air 
controllers and whether these controllers 





passed the information on to the local con- 
trollers. Tapes reveal that the Avianca 
crew informed the regional center that its 
fuel was insufficient to reach Boston, but 
this information apparently was not re- 
layed in the “hand-off” between control- 
lers. Still, the pilot did not object when the 
plane was then placed on a routine ap- 
proach to Kennedy that, because of heavy 
traffic, took 38 minutes. 

A simple declaration of “emergency” 
would have put the plane on a fast track for 
landing. But airline pilots, partly out of 
pride and the certainty of a follow-up in- 
vestigation, are often reluctant to take that 
step. “Complacency in the cockpit, failure 
to recognize and deal with hazards, is the 
most dangerous threat to air safety,” says 
Jerome Lederer, an internationally known 
expert on the subject. 

Though the Avianca crash will doubt- 
less make nervous flyers even more jit- 
tery, experts say the odds of a similar ac- 
cident happening are not great. A flow- 
control system tightened after the 1981 
air controllers’ strike has reduced circling 
time near U.S. airports by requiring more 
weather delays to be spent on the 
ground, Fuel shortages turn to catastro- 
phe only if crews do not notice or clearly 
declare their predicament. Said C.O. 
Miller, former chief aviation-accident in- 
vestigator at the National Transportation 
Safety Board: “The Avianca crew appar- 
ently failed to recognize or perceive the 
immensity of the problem.” In the after- 


math, that error is not likely to be re- | 


peated by other airline crews running 
perilously low on fucl. —By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Richard Behar/New York and Jerry 
Hannifin/Washington 








The Inside Dope 





Doctors treating survivors of Avianca Flight 52 found a 
few surprises inside their patients. One turned out to have 
29 cocaine-filled packets, each 1'4-in, long, in his intes- 
tines. The other had swallowed at least two dozen 2-in.- 
long bags containing cocaine. 

The practice, hardly new, can be fatal if a container 
ruptures. The autopsy on a passenger from Venezucla 


=! who died en route to Kennedy Airport in 1970 revealed 


Courier’s coke cache 


120 packets of cocaine in his intestines. He apparently 


made the mistake of using a permeable natural-skin con- 
dom, rather than a latex one, to hold the drug, which seeped into his stomach. Since 
the intestines are 27 ft. long, they can contain large quantities of contraband. 
Mules, as drug couriers are known, often practice the difficult ingestion by substi- 
tuting large quantities of grapes. They may take anti-laxatives to hold the drugs, and 
fast until they are past Customs. Couriers can earn at least $3,000 for taking such a risk. 
Customs inspectors can detain suspects for X-ray exams or until they pass the 
drugs in their feces. The U.S. Supreme Court has ruled that no warrant is necessary 
for this intimate search. Last year 110 people were arrested at Kennedy after drugs, 
mostly heroin, were found in their stomachs or intestines. Recovering from their 
injuries, the Avianca mules face felony charges for possessing cocaine. a 
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| body in the country, wielding 








Latino Power 
Shakes Up L.A. 


Hispanics push to end a 
century of white male rule 








| 
n its 115-year history, the powerful Los | 
Angeles County board of supervisors 
has never had an elected member who was | 
nota white male. This fact has long rankled 
members of the Hispanic community, who | 
constitute one-third of the county’s 9 mil- 
lion residents—the largest 
concentration of Latinos in 
any U.S. urban area. Now a 
coalition of Hispanic groups, 
together with the Justice De- 
partment and the American 
Civil Liberties Union, is chal- 
lenging the white board 
members’ monopoly in fed- 
eral court. Their lawsuit 
charges that the five-man 
board intentionally gerry- 
mandered election districts 
to keep Latinos out of office. 
Hispanic activists across the 
nation regard the case as a 
key part of their strategy for 
achieving “number power” 
—political representation 
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that is commensurate with 
the group’s burgeoning 
population. 


With each supervisor 
representing approximately 
1.5 million people—more 
than the combined size of 
three congressional dis- 
tricts—the Los Angeles 
County board is the most 
powerful local-government 


broad executive and legisla- 
tive powers. The suit asserts 
that in order to preserve 
their political bases the five 
white supervisors, in viola- 
tion of the federal Voting 
Rights Act, drafted a redis- 
tricting plan in 1981 that de- 
liberately diluted Latino voting strength by 
splitting the county's then 2 million Hispan- 
ics among three districts. The board, 
charges A.C.L.U. attorney Mark Rosen- 
baum, is “the most powerful and enduring 
all-whites club of local government ever in 
this nation.” J. Morgan Kousser, a political- 
science professor at Caltech, testified that 
“it was not possible to protect five Anglo in- 
cumbents without discriminating against 
the Hispanic population.” The steps the 
board took to exclude Hispanics, he said, 
closely resemble those used to prevent 
blacks from voting in the Jim Crow South. 

The supervisors have adamantly de- 
nied any racial jiggering of district bound- 





aries. They refuse to consider expanding 
the board to seven members, as their critics 
have suggested. And they resist the idea of 
creating a new, predominantly Latino dis- 
trict, which is what the plaintiffs are asking 
U.S. District Judge David V. Kenyon to do. 
Such a plan, says Supervisor Peter Scha- 
barum, would be “fundamentally un- 
American” and “racist.” He adds, “I have 
real trouble with a Voting Rights Act that 
says ethnic groups ought to have a district 
fashioned just so they can have one of 
theirs representing them.” 

But recent legal history is on the plain- 
tiffs’ side. Ever since the 1980 census 
pointed up the disparity between Hispan- 


An East L.A. mural speaks for the whole community: 
“The present is a struggle, the future is ours” 


ics’ growing numbers in the U.S. and their 
lack of political representation, Latino 
groups have pushed the Justice Depart- 
ment to bring—and win—a scries of cases 
similar to the L.A. County suit. Such ac- 
tions have prompted the redrawing of 
state and congressional districts in Illinois 
and Texas. “Should we win this case, our 
community will get a big psychological 
boost,” says Antonia Hernandez, presi- 
dent and general counsel of the Mexican 
American Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund, a party to the suit. “It goes beyond 
voting for one of our own. It’s the psycho- 
logical feeling that we're now part of the 
process.” —By Sylvester Monroe/Los Angeles 




















Busting the 
Brass 


The U.S. indicts top Mexicans 
in the Camarena case 





hen the battered body of U.S. Drug 

Enforcement Administration agent 
Enrique Camarena turned up on a road- 
side near Guadalajara in March 1985, one 
month after he had been kidnaped, the 
Mexican government quickly pinned the 
blame on Rafael Caro Quintero, a flam- 
boyant 29-year-old kingpin of the Guada- 
lajara drug cartel. But Camarena’s com- 
rades in the DEA did not believe that the 
reckless, illiterate “Rafa” had acted alone. 
The agents suspected the brains behind the 
complex crime were members of Mexico's 
power élite, who had everything to lose 
from the relentless probing of Camarena 
and his partners into the muck of the Mexi- 
can narcotics trade. 

Last week a federal grand jury in Los 
Angeles filed kidnaping, racketeering and 
conspiracy charges against two former high- 
ranking Mexican officials: Manuel Ibarra 
Herrera, ex-director of the Federal Judicial 
Police—the Mexican equivalent of the 
FBI—and his cousin Miguel Aldana Ibarra, 
former commander of Operation Pacifico, 
the Federales’ antidrug unit. The pair, two 
of 19 indicted in the case, were charged un- 
der a U.S. antiterrorism statute making it a 
crime to attack a U.S. official anywhere in 
the world. A trial is unlikely, however, since 
Mexico does not extradite its citizens. 

Ibarra and Aldana were stars of Presi- 
dent Miguel de la Madrid’s “permanent 
campaign” against drugs. But DEA agents 
believe that they, along with other top law- 
enforcement, intelligence and military offi- 
cials, orchestrated the Camarena kidnaping 
because they feared that the DEA was about 
to expose their involvement in trafficking. 
Entries in Camarena’s work diary show that 
at the time of his death he was following 
leads linking Aldana to the cartel. 

U.S. investigators say they now have 
witnesses who can testify that in October 
1984 Aldana and Ibarra, his boss, met with 
Caro Quintero and other Guadalajara 
drug chieftains and plotted to kidnap Ca- 
marena, Aldana, who currently heads 
Mexico City’s bar association, denied the 
charges last week. 

While the indictments of Aldana and 
Ibarra shocked many Mexicans, U.S. offi- 
cials suspect the plot may have involved 
even more powerful Mexican officials. 
Among those still under investigation are 
Mexico’s former Defense Minister and the 
former chief of the Federal Security Police. 
“We're not going to stop,” says a senior 
USS. investigator. “We're very close to oth- 
ers, higher than these. And there’s no stat- 
ute of limitations for murder.” 
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A Renegade 
Tart Tongue 


Lone John Silber adds acid 
to Massachusetts’ politics 


Oo ne week after dashing headlong into 
the Massachusetts gubernatorial race, 
Boston University’s president, John Silber, 
was asked if he'd gleaned any early lessons 
from his introduction to politics. Said the 
| former philosophy professor with charac- 
teristic snap, crackle and pop: “It advises 
| me to be less interesting, to learn to speak 
plastic, so that no one has the slightest idea 
what you're talking about.” 

Not to worry. Silber’s quest to resusci- 





have suffered under Governor 
Michael Dukakis, will not be bor- 
ing. A long-shot candidate for the 
Democratic nomination, Silber 
promises to use the same radical 
surgery on state government that 
he has exercised for the past 19 
years to reform faculty and poli- 
cies at B.U. His platform stresses 





some support for his theory. 

He will have no trouble get- 
ting voters’ attention. Silber can 
ignite a media fire storm as easi- 
ly as he can quote Shakespeare. 
By day nine of his campaign, he 
had labeled the Bay State “a 
welfare magnet”; referred to the 
city of Lowell, which has a large 


aagis 


817 


tough budget choices but a big Maverickcandidate Asian population, as “the Cam- 
boost for education. bodian capital of America”; and 
Armed with a healthy ego, a sharp | wondered out loud why Massachusetts has 


mind and sharper tongue, the 63-year-old 
Texan has rarely if ever been known to be 
diplomatic. But he doesn’t seem worried 
about transferring his pugnacious style 
from academe to politics. “I'm an outsider 
to political office but experienced in 
making change,” he said in announcing his 
candidacy last month. Silber is convinced 
that an outsider is exactly what Massachu- 


“suddenly become so popular for people 
who are accustomed to living in the tropi- 
cal climate.” In a testy press conference, 
Silber later denied charges of racism and 
accused the media of taking his comments 
out of context. The next day he was back 
again with another whopper, telling a 
group of teachers, “You can live with alco- 
hol abuse and still achieve at a high level.” 




















tate the state’s economy and morale, which 








setts voters want, and a recent poll offers 





Stay tuned. 








Grapevine 





SPIES LIKE THEM. Two weeks ago, Spy 
magazine sent two reporters out to tail Sen- 
ator Edward Kennedy and Republican Par- 
ty chief Lee Atwater for an exposé of their 
liberated life-styles. Instead Spy’s spies got 
exposed. Taking the least clandestine ap- 
proach, they talked to just about every re- 
porter in the capital for tips. Naturally, 
Kennedy and Atwater got wind of the plot 
and spent the most chaste week of their 
lives, barely leaving their desks for lunch, 
Meanwhile, the reporters missed the big- 
gest sex-and-drug story of the year when 
Mayor Marion Barry was arrested on the 
seventh floor of the Vista International Ho- 
tel, just down the hall from where the in- 
trepid duo were staying. 


RICH MAN, POOR MAN. The richest 
members of Con- 
gress are well 
known: Kennedy, 
Heinz, Rockefeller. But now a Capi- 
tol Hill newspaper has come out 
with a list of the poorest: Senator 
Chris Dodd has a net worth of 
$9,000, Congressman Bob Dornan 
has zero. But at least they’re not in 
the hole. Congressman Barney 
Frank is $65,000 in debt. Senator 
Joe Biden comes in at a minus 
$166,500. Congressman Gus Sav- 
age, who the House ethics committee concluded last weck 
made improper sexual advances to a young female Peace 
Corps volunteer, is $10,000 in the red. 
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Biden: neediest case 


DIAL-A-HELMSBUSTER. “Did you know that Jesse Helms 
was a regular contributor to a white supremacist magazine?” 
That and other odd bits of dirt on the archconservative 
Senator from North Carolina, up for re-election in 1990, 
are available over a 900 DUMP HELMS phone line, the 
latest twist in politicking. Callers are charged $2 a min- 
ute. All but 50¢ of that goes to Intellicomm, run by Rob- 





Yosemite: millions for concessions 
owner, peanuts for Uncle Sam 


ert Rodman, who says business is brisk. Prof- 
its are plowed back into Helmsbusting. 


WHAT A DEAL. Business at Yosemite 
Park couldn’t be better. Visitors spent 
about $78.6 million eating and sleeping 
there. The Curry Co., which has a monopoly 
on running the park’s concessions, walked 
off with a profit estimated as high as $20 
million. With the squeeze being put on the 
parks’ budget, the National Park Service 
might want to renegotiate the arrangement. 


SNOHLAYN MGHiL 


TAKING AIM AT TRASH. New York City 
has started a mandatory recycling program, 
with the threat of fines for uncooperative 
residents—and perhaps some stronger in- 
ducements. An élite, blue-uniformed squad 
of recycling officers are packing .38-cal. pis- 
tols. “They may be going into a basement or 
down an alley that is potentially danger- 
ous,” explains city sanitation official Anne 
Canty. Or run into an unruly Gothamite mixing his old news- 
papers with his empties. 


WHAT A DEAL, PART 2. Forget exporting widgets. The 
government of Burma made a killing in real estate by selling 
more than half of the 15,000 square meters of land around its 
embassy in Tokyo for $237.5 million. That’s more than the 
country makes from exports in a year. 
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Oh, Say, Can You Sing It? 





No, but this is the home of the brave try 





By MARGARET CARLSON 


ust before Muhammad Ali and Sonny 

Liston fought for the heavyweight box- 
ing crown in 1965, baritone Robert Goulet 
lost his preliminary bout with The Star- 
Spangled Banner. He made it flawlessly 
through the first several lines before losing 
his grip on the lyrics. He later blamed his 
Canadian upbringing for having to hum the 
remainder before thousands of fight fans 
and a closed-circuit television audience. 

Though it is blared, crooned, strummed, 
tooted and mumbled thousands of times a 
year, The Star-Spangled Banner is a song al- 
most no one gets exactly 
right. A few musicians, 
historians and public offi- 
cials would like to replace 
it. Indiana Congressman 
Andrew Jacobs has rein- 
troduced a bill that 
would change the nation- 
al anthem to the more 
easily warbled America, 
the Beautiful. 

Critics deride the 
Banner's lyrics, written by 
Francis Scott Key after 
the British assault on Bal- 
timore in 1814, as difficult 
to memorize, warmon- 
gering, and insulting to 
America’s staunchest ally. 
They also claim that the 
music is derived from a 
drinking song popular- 
ized at London’s Crown 
and Anchor Tavern. The 
tune’s highs and lows are, 
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its major league baseball debut in Chicago 
during the 1918 World Series, when the 
band struck it up for no apparent reason 
and Babe Ruth and the crowd stood at at- 
tention. Now it is played before everything 
from Pee Wee hockey to the Super Bowl. 
To put audiences out of their pregame 
misery many stadiums resort to canned 
versions of error-free performances by the 
Mormon Tabernacle Choir, Robert Mer- 
rill (called the “Star-Spangled Baritone” 
for his ubiquity on the anthem-singing cir- 
cuit) and the Johnny Mann Singers. But a 
taped version takes away the thrill of vic- 
tory and the agony of defeat inherent in ev- 





fans rise and sing the national anthem 





well, too high and low. 
Bass-baritone George 
London contends the Banner is “impossible 
to sing if you're sober.” Opera singers have 
the best chance to cover the octave plus a 
fifth. But the soprano who starts a half-note 
too high will shatter glass and her hopes of 
auditioning for the Met by the time she gets 
to the “land of the free.” She can forget get- 
ting deep enough for the “twilight’s last 
gleaming.” 

Not many Americans agree with the 
critics: 53% of those polled by TIME/CNN 
last week feel the anthem is easy to sing; 
only 28% think it should be replaced by 
America, the Beautiful; 64% claim to know 
all the words. 

The anthem runs deep in American life, 
a fixture wherever fireworks explode or a 
ball is tossed. Although Congress did not 
make the Banner the nation’s official an- 
them until 1931, the military began playing 
it at ceremonies as far back as 1898. It made 








The thrill of victory or agony of defeat in every rendition. 


ery live performance, as well as the singers’ 
inalienable right to get it wrong. Country- 


and-western star Johnny Paycheck, croon- | 


ing before Atlanta Falcons fans, faked his 
way through several lines: “Oh, say can you 
see, it’s cloudy at night/ What so loudly we 
sang as the daylight’s last cleaning.” An im- 
migrant Hungarian opera singer perform- 
ing at a benefit showed Yankee ingenuity 
when he drew on the clichés of his adopted 


land, belting out, “Bombs bursting in air, | 


George Washington was there.” A former 
Miss Bloomington, Minn., blew her 
chance to break into the big time when she 
sang the anthem before a Minnesota Twins 
game. By the time she got to the “land of 
the free,” she was in the land of the hope- 
lessly confused, “Aw, nuts,” she muttered 
into the microphone, and gave up. 

Live performances also provide the 
chance to make musical history. Singer José 








Feliciano ensured his place in the anthem 
hall of fame after his bluesy Latin interpre- 
tation at the 1968 World Series in Detroit, 
ending the song with “Oh, yeah.” RCA 
Records pressed a single of it the next day. 
After that, performers strained to put their 
personal stamp on the anthem: Lou Rawls 
(languorous jazz), Aretha Franklin (Mo- 
town), Al Hirt (Dixieland) and Frank Sina- 
tra (moody lounge lizard). The prize for the 
most ear-bending version goes to Jimi Hen- 
drix’s screeching finale at Woodstock. 
Molto allegro is the desired pace for 
most performances, to cut down on fan fid- 
geting and player awkwardness, especially 
if the game is televised. In 1977 Fenway 
Park organist John Kiley became an an- 
them legend for coming in at a snappy 51 
seconds. That is still not fast enough for 
ABC Sports. “The goal,” says former pro- 
ducer Dorrance Smith, “is to cut away to a 


Should The Star- 
Spangled Banner be 
replaced by 
America, the Beautiful? 





YES. . .28% 





Telephone pol! of 1,000 adult Americans for TIME/CNN on 
Jan. 31-Feb. 1 by Yankelovich Clancy Shulman. Sampling 
error plus of minus 3%. | 











| melody. a 


| commercial.” Luckily, he was not broad- | 


casting the 1978 World Series in Yankee | 
Stadium when Pearl Bailey dragged out | 
the song to a record-breaking 2:28. 

Like democracy, the Banner looks best | 
when compared with its alternatives. “Am- 
ber waves of grain” may be ‘more peace- 
able than “bombs bursting in air,” but 
America, the Beautiful lacks drama. My 
Country "Tis of Thee was stolen, note for 
note, from the British national anthem, 
God Save the Queen. And God Bless Ameri- 
ca has obvious problems with the separa- 
tion of church and state, but it has de facto 
status as the anthem of the Philadelphia 
Flyers, who won the Stanley Cup in 1974 
after Kate Smith inspired them with the 
ode to the land that she loved. Still trotted 
out for big games courtesy of videotape, 
the late Kate has compiled an enviable life- 
time (and thereafter) record with the Fly- 
ers of 58 wins, 12 losses, 3 ties. 

If winning were everything, God Bless 
America might carry the day. Anyone can 
belt out a respectable version. America, the 
Beautiful is not much challenge either. But 
Americans have been gamely trying to 
master The Star-Spangled Banner without 
quite overcoming it for 175 years. In a 
world that changes every day, that’s worth 
more than lovable lyrics and a manageable 
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en you can dive one with an open, 
uncramped design. Not to 
mention a powerful 1 
valve fuel injected 
engine. Which will 
leave a good deal 


ot this between 


~youand the cars 


behind you. 
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The Civic Hatchback 
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American Notes 





Bye, Bye, 
Red Dye 


Will canned fruit cocktail be the 
same without its rosy cherries? 
How about candy canes without 
their crimson stripes? Some 
cheeses minus their red-wax 
coating? After eight years of de- 
bate, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration banned Red Dye 
No. 3, an ingredient in all of the 
above and in some cosmetics. 
Though extremely high doses of 
the coloring have induced thy- 
roid tumors in laboratory rats, 
the food industry insists that the 
risk to consumers is negligible. 
Oddly enough, the FDA agrees. 





But it was forced to ban the dye, | 





POSTAL SERVICE 


Don’t Open 
That Package! 


Letter carriers usually fret about 
dogs; now they're worried about 
copycats. Postal workers are 
afraid that mail bombings in the 
South, which left a federal judge 
and a civil rights lawyer dead, 
were models for two unrelated 
episodes last week. In Brooklyn, 
a booby-trapped .22-cal. sawed- 


Rescue 
Bails Out 


“The rescue mission is not 
through,” declared antiabor- 
tion zealot Randall Terry, but 
the Binghamton, N.Y., head- 
quarters of his Operation Res- 
cue is closing its doors. The 
three-year-old pro-life group 
won national notoriety by orga- 
nizing blockades of abortion 
clinics around the country. Ter- 
ry, convicted on misdemeanor 
charges of trespassing during a 
1988 Atlanta-clinic protest, an- 
nounced the closing last week 
upon his release from a Geor- 
gia prison, where he spent four 
months on a chain gang. The 
group buckled, he says, under 
the weight of a $50,000 lawsuit 
filed by the National Organiza- 
tion for Women. 

Lawyers for NOW dismiss 














Red alert: some lipsticks contain the banned ingredient 


for which there is no good sub- 
stitute, under a 30-year-old stat- 
ute mandating that additives 
with even the slightest hint of a 
cancer risk be outlawed. Said 


off rifle, which failed to go off, 
was mailed in a briefcase to a 
federal prosecutor. In Houston 
a Pentecostal minister’s daugh- 
ter suffered burns when she 
opened an exploding parcel ad- 
dressed to her father. 

Tom McClure of the U.S. 
Postal Inspection Service faults 
publicity for the spate of bomb- 
ings. The service now has an At- 
lanta hot line to take calls about 
suspect packages. “We are try- 
ing to get members not to pan- 





MNS JOVANI SIUM 


Health and Human Services 
Secretary Louis Sullivan: “To- 
day’s action is yet another re- 
minder of the need for Congress 
to consider updating the law.” = 
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Houston: Was publicity to blame? 


ic,” says Moe Biller, president 
of the American Postal Work- 
ers Union. rT] 


HUD SCANDAL 


Pursuing Sam, 
Naming Jesse 


Many members of Congress 
were furious last year when for- 
mer HUD Secretary Samuel 
Pierce stonewalled his way 
through hearings on influence 
peddling and favoritism at his 
agency. Last week, bowing to 
Democratic pressure, Attorney 
General Dick Thornburgh rec- 
ommended the appointment of 
an independent counsel to 
investigate Pierce’s role in 
awarding millions of dollars in 
contracts to associates of top 
Republicans. But Thornburgh 
did Pierce a favor: he limited 
the inquiry to moderate-in- 
come housing contracts and re- 
fused to examine whether 
Pierce lied at the hearings. 
Efforts to clean up HUD also 
ensnared a Democrat last week. 


Agency officials said Jesse | 
Jackson bombarded them for | 


months with calls on behalf of 
developer A. Bruce Rozet, a 
key Jackson fund raiser. To no 
avail: Rozet, who had grown 
rich on Government contracts, 
was barred from receiving 
more. Meanwhile HUD is exam- 
ining why his tenants were al- 
legedly left “to live like rats.” = 





the assertion as a foe’s ploy to 
“lose its creditors.” Antiabor- 
tion activists privately concede 
that Terry’s move is tactical 
and say Operation Rescue ac- 
tivities will be shouldered by 
the group’s 110 local, legally 
autonomous chapters around 
the nation. u 
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WASHINGTON 


What Did He 
Really Think? 


In a decision that could throw a 
President’s records into the 
courtroom for the first time since 
Watergate, U.S. District Court 
Judge Harold Greene ruled last 
week that Ronald Reagan must 
turn over portions of his private 
diaries to his onetime National 
Security Adviser John Poin- 
dexter. In Greene’s 
view, 29 of the hand- 
written entries could 
“contain information 
of significance” to 
Poindexter’s defense 
in the Iran-contra 
trial. Greene, who has 
viewed transcripts of 
the journals, says they 
hold no bombshells 
that will refute the 
former Commander 
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John Poindexter 


in Chief's claims that he neither 
“knew of nor authorized” a di- 
version of Iranian arms-sale 
profits to help Nicaraguan contra 
rebels. However, the judge al- 
lowed that at least one entry is 
“ambiguous.” 

Reagan's lawyers are likely 
to resist turning over the diaries 
by citing the doctrine of “Execu- 
tive privilege,” which protects 
the Chief Executive’s private 
communications. Curiosity 
abounds in the capital as to pre- 
cisely what the former 
President recorded 
each day. Said a for- 
mer Administration 
official: “I recall occa- 
sions when I was in 
the White House 
when people seemed 
to be insinuating that 
‘diary’ was an over- 
statement of what we 
were really talking 
about.” is 
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THE GERMANYS 


Marching 
— JoUnity — 


Despite Moscow’s mixed signals, officials in East 
and West Germany take unification to heart. But 
for many Germans, a single state already exists 


“VREEGS DOING Bl hh Sp 





t was only one sentence, but the words 
from Mikhail Gorbachev last week 
suddenly gave fresh momentum to 
German unification. Asked about the 
possibility of the two Germanys becoming 
one, Gorbachev replied, “Basically, no one 
casts any doubt on it.” Though the Soviet 
President cautioned that “it is essential to 
act responsibly and not seek the solution to 
this important issue in the streets,” his re- 
luctant blessing contrasted sharply with his 
government's previous pronouncements. 
So sharply, in fact, that within three 
days the Kremlin began to hem and haw. 
Apparently concerned that Gorbachev's 
words might be interpreted as an explicit 
push for a single German state, Foreign 
Minister Eduard Shevardnadze told Sovi- 
et reporters that “it is not the idea of 
German unity itself but the revival of sin- 
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ister shadows of the past” that raises 
alarm. He proposed that some way be 
found for the citizens of the Soviet Union, 
Europe, the U.S. and Canada to express 
their opinions on unification. 

Despite such second thoughts, Gorba- 
chev’s earlier words had a profound effect 
on East German Prime Minister Hans Mo- 
drow, Two days later, Modrow signaled that 
he too had finally read the handwriting on 
the collapsed Berlin Wall. “Germany 
should once again become the united fa- 
therland of all the citizens of the German 
nation,” he said. Modrow unveiled a four- 
step process for the gradual merger of the 
two Germanys’ economies, legal systems 
and governments that closely paralleled the 
plan presented in December by West Ger- 
man Chancellor Helmut Kohl, except on 
one critical point. Modrow unequivocally 
called for a neutral Germany, demanding 
that both states “detach themselves” from 
their respective military alliances. 

Kohl welcomed Modrow’s proposal, 
but he dismissed any prospect of a West 
German withdrawal from NATO. Perhaps 
in an attempt to downplay Modrow and 
his pitch for neutrality, Kohl said he will 
not discuss unification with East Berlin 
until after East Germans go to the polls in 
mid-March. But unification has emerged 
as the primary campaign issue in both 
East Germany and West Germany, which 
will hold its national elections in Decem- 
ber. Already Kohl and his fellow politi- 
cians are seeking out like-minded breth- 
ren on the other side the border, 
funneling campaign money and building 
alliances that will stand them in good 
stead if a single Germany emerges. 

Gorbachev's softened stance on unifi- 
cation surprised the Bush Administration, 
which until now had counted on Moscow’s 
disapproval to slow down the unification 
parade. And it came at an awkward time 
for George Bush, who proposed last week 
that the U.S. reduce its troops in Europe 
from 305,000 to 225,000. As Democratic 
Senator Albert Gore of Tennessee put it, 
“If all Soviet troops are pulled out of East- 
ern Europe and East and West Germany 
are unified, then how long are you going to 
keep American troops in Europe?” 

Although unification may be an idea 
whose time has come, it is still an idea; 
German officials and their respective allies 
have months, perhaps years, of negotia- 
tions ahead. In the meantime, ordinary 
Germans are making unification a de facto 
part of their existence. Despite Gorba- 
chev’s warning that the issue should not be 
settled in the streets, it is precisely at that 
level that the momentum is strongest: East 
German to West German, town to town, 
village to village. To explore how the bonds 
are being forged, a TIME correspondent 
visited the border towns of Posseck and 
Hof, 75 miles northwest of Nuremberg. 
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As traffic continues across the border, 
pressure builds for one fatherland 








Firemen from both sides talk over beer and wurst: an informal merger is already taking place 









44The revolution came 
from the people. 

It is they who will bring 

our nation together. 99 


ello, boys,” cries Ursula 


By JAMES O. JACKSON 
Schubert, 39, waving to a 
air of green-uniformed 


H. can guards in Posseck, 


East Germany. Without bothering to show 
a passport or other identification, Schu- 
bert, with two of her children in tow, strolls 
past the smiling guards and across a black- 
top that covers part of what was once the 
“death zone” between the two Germanys. 
“I'm off to pick up the newspapers,” she 
explains, gesturing toward the West Ger- 
man border post 200 yards away. 

There are few formalitics at the Pos- 
seck crossing these days. Traveling from 
East to West has become so commonplace 
that nobody, not even the border guards, 
pays much attention. Yet as recently as a 
year ago, entering that stretch of plowed 
frontier was an offense that could bring 
death. Until last year the East German 
guards, today pleasant and unarmed, car- 
ried automatic weapons and had orders to 
shoot anyone trying to escape to the West. 
Until the mid-1980s there were mines and 
trip-wire-triggered automatic guns, and 
even now the zone may not be entirely safe. 
“Stay on the footpath,” Schubert warns her 

| youngest son, Christian, 3. “We don't 
| know if they took away all the mines.” 

The Posseck crossing is one of 73 holes 
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hacked into the 858-mile-long East-West 
German border since Nov. 9, when East 
Germany granted its citizens unrestricted 
travel rights. Schubert’s daily chore is to 
pick up 25 copies of the Frankenpost, a 
newspaper published in Hof, a sizable 
town on the West German side. She is un- 
aware of and untroubled by the fact that 
politicians in Bonn and Berlin have yet to 
agree on terms for the distribution of West 
German newspapers, which have been 
banned in East Germany for the past three 
decades. “Frankenpost has a special edi- 
tion for us, with advertisements for clothes 
and such,” she says. “The West German 
border police bring the papers along, and I 
pass them out in the village. Sometimes it’s 
hard to believe this is happening.” 

Yet it is happening. In a thousand ways 
large and small, the two Germanys are be- 
ing united. Not by law, not by treaty, not by 
politicians: what is happening is happening 
from the bottom up. Silence and suspicion 
have been replaced by traffic jams and love 
affairs. While the allies talk of treaty com- 
mitments and politicians dither over the 
touchy issue of unification, Germans East 
and West are playing soccer together, 
going shopping together, drinking beer 
together, dancing together and, oddly, 
breeding rabbits together. “Don’t laugh,” 
says Arnold Friedrich, the mayor of Méd- 
lareuth, a divided border town near Hof. 
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| bring our nation together.” 








“There are rabbit strains over there that 
have developed separately, and rabbit 
breeders are eager to get them. There are 
government rules on sending animals 
across. So naturally, smuggling rabbits is 
very active.” 

Farther north, in Wolfsburg, where the 
giant Volkswagen factory turns out 4,000 
cars each working day, Mayor Werner 
Schlimme reels off half a dozen other ex- 
amples of spontaneous East-West contacts 


| that have occurred since the Iron Curtain 


lifted. “One day in November, a couple of 
garbage men from Klétze came over and 
saw one of our municipal garbage trucks at 
work,” he says. “They thought it was won- 
derful how it lifted the cans and emptied 
them automatically.” Garbage men from 
the two sides, separated by politics and 
technology but united in language, began 
talking trash. The West German 
workers, inspired, suggested to 
their superiors that Wolfsburg 
give one of its old trucks to 
Klétze. The city did. Observes 
Schlimme: “There is no better 
way for reunification to happen 
than for the people to do it in- 
stead of the governments. The 
revolution over there came from 
the people. It is they who will 


A similar situation occurred in 
the border town of Zicherie, 15 
miles north of Wolfsburg. The lo- 
cal volunteer fire department vot- 
ed to give an old rescue van to 
Jahrstedt, a small East German 
farm center just 1/4 miles away via 
a newly opened border post. But 
the transfer bogged down in gov- 
ernment red tape, and the van sits 
idle in a garage in the West. Still, 
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“Germany is indivisible,” reads a West German marker 








cherie to Béckwitz entailed a drive of 120 
miles and special permission, rarely given, 
to enter the border zone. Few took the 
trouble. On Nov. 14 East German workers 
cut the wire, and now hundreds of two- 
stroke Trabants pour across the line every 
day, loaded with East German shoppers 
headed to Wolfsburg to buy cheap clothes 
or tropical fruit—or to find “gray market” 
jobs to pay for their purchases. And, in- 
creasingly, Volkswagens and Opels trundle 
in the other direction as former East Ger- 
mans head back to visit friends and rela- 
tives. Polls indicate that an astounding 47 
million of the 61 million West Germans 
plan to cross the border on visa-free visits 
during 1990, 

“Can you believe it? We ran away 
four days before the border opened,” 
says Birgit Zittlau, 26, stopping in Béck- 
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Germans are still jobless, and West German 


officials hope the shortage of work will pre- | 
vent a further rush from the East. More | 


than 58,000 East Germans crossed over per- 
manently during January alone, and by 
some estimates 3 million are ready to flee 
westward if general elections scheduled for 
March 18 fail to produce a government ca- 
pable of reforming the economy and restor- 
ing stability. 

“Everything depends on democratiza- 
tion,” says Wolfsburg Mayor Schlimme. 
“People have to see that they have a future 
over there. Otherwise, they will come over 
here to find it. And no businesses from here 
will take risks in the East unless they have 
the security of a reliable democracy.” Nev- 
ertheless, Schlimme is enthusiastic about 
the prospect of Wolfsburg as an economic 
magnet drawing on resources stretching 
from Hannover in the West to 
Magdeburg in the East. “VW em- 
ploys 65,000 people and draws 
them from a radius of 60 miles,” he 
says, sketching a 60-mile semicir- 
cle cut off by the East German bor- 
der. He then completes the circle, 
taking in Magdeburg, only 40 miles 
away across the border. “Why not 
draw workers from here as well? 
And why not have workers from 
Wolfsburg go to factories in 
Magdeburg?” 

Volkswagen, in fact, has al- 
ready made a large commitment in 
East Germany. A development 
company financed by VW is plan- 
ning a plant in Karl-Marx-Stadt 
to produce an East German- 
designed replacement for the 
beloved but outmoded Trabant. 
“With our help they can do it,” 
says VW spokesman Ortwin Wit- 
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the offer led to discussions among 
the fire fighters. Within two 
weeks the fire departments met over steins 
of beer and plates of wurst for professional 
talk. At present they are working out disas- 
ter plans and communications problems. 

Less formally, new friendships are 
sprouting, and old ones, long in forced 
abeyance, are being renewed. “I went to 
my family’s old farm for the first time in 32 
years,” says Adolf Matthies, the former 
mayor of Zicheric. “It’s part of a collective 
farm now, and I don’t know anybody there 
anymore. But the people who lived in our 
old house were very kind to me. We had a 
meal together. I always believed that this 
terrible border would open and that our 
nation would be together again.” 

Near Matthies’ home lies a memorial 
stone engraved with the words DEUTSCH- 
LAND IST UNTEILBAR (Germany is indivis- 
ible), placed there three decades ago by a 
private organization. Yet Zicherie and the 
East German town of Béckwitz, just across 
the double fence, were divided for 32 
years. In the old days, getting from Zi- 








The belief is being reaffirmed in a thousand ways large and small. 


witz with her husband Bernd, 27, to chat 
with an old school chum, Ulrike Bro- 
mann. “We didn’t know if we'd ever see 
our friends again. Now we come over 
once a week.” Bromann says she was 
shocked and saddened when the Zittlaus 
fled: “I thought they were gone forever, 
but here they are.” A divorced mother of 
three, Bromann says she would never 
contemplate leaving East Germany for 
the West, adding optimistically, “Anyway, 
the standard of living over here will be 
the same within five years.” 

The Zittlaus have prospered since they 
left. Bernd found a job as an electrician in 
Tiilau, a farm village near the border. The 
family moved into a modest apartment, 
made a down payment on a 1979 VW and 
began a new life only two miles from their 
old one in the East. “We'll never come back 
here to live,” he says. “But we can visit when- 
ever we want. Everything is normal now.” 

Not every resettler has found it that 
easy. At least 125,000 newly arrived East 








zel. “They have excellent workers 
and fine engineers. They just 
haven't had a chance to show the world 
what they can do.” 

In Posseck something else is happening. 
Schubert’s 17-year-old daughter Yvonne, 
pretty and blue-eyed, shows up to read the 
Hof newspaper. She is wearing a Hof- 
bought T shirt embossed with the word 
KAMIKAZE and a grinning skull in Day- 
Glo colors. “The kids from here go over to 
Hof a lot,” she says. “We shop for clothes. 
We try new cosmetics. We listen to music. 
We go to clubs. We meet other kids.” 
Youngsters from the West, she says, come 
back with them to Posseck to play music and 
dance at the village youth club, once the 
ballroom of a manor house confiscated 
from a former aristocrat. 

Does she have many Western friends? 

“Yea; 

A young man? 

Blue eyes flutter; a blush rises. 

Yea" 

In Posseck, in the Schubert household, 
unification has already arrived. a 
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“Rumors and suppositions” interrupt the President's photo op with Brazil's Collor, left 


SOVIET UNION 


Two Hats Are Better than One 


Though Gorbachev seeks to keep both of his titles, he wants to 
strengthen the presidency and weaken the party’s influence 


By JOHN KOHAN MOSCOW 
A s Mikhail Gorbachev posed for photo- 


graphs with Brazilian President-elect 
Fernando Collor de Mello in the Kremlin 
last week, a Brazilian journalist called out 
the question on everyone’s mind. Would 
Gorbachev confirm the report broadcast 
around the globe by CNN that he was plan- 
ning to quit as Communist Party chief? 
Gorbachev listened to the translation with 
a puzzled look, then smiled. “Many rumors 
and suppositions are circulating world- 
wide,” he said, gesticulating with his hands 
for emphasis. “All this is groundless. It has 
come into vogue in the international press 
to set rumor mills working as soon as we 
approach a regular plenum of the party 
Central Committee.” 

True enough. But as Gorbachev pre- 
pared for this week's meeting of the 249- 
member Central Committee, there were 
signs that he had finally decided to ad- 
just—though not jettison—the two hats he 
wears: one as General Secretary of the 
Communist Party, the other as President 
of the Supreme Soviet, the country’s par- 
liament. Closeted with his aides for several 
days at his dacha on the outskirts of Mos- 
cow two weeks ago, Gorbachev drafted a 
proposal that would reduce the party’s role 
in government decision making and signifi- 
cantly enhance his powers as head of the 
Supreme Soviet. As a Moscow analyst ex- 
plained, “The party, not Gorbachev, needs 
to resign from managing the economy and 
society.” 

Gorbachev has come under increasing- 
ly shrill attack from radicals and conserva- 
tives alike for letting the country drift into 
chaos and disorder. Store shelves are emp- 
ty, crime is rising, virtual civil war has 
flared in the Caucasus, secessionist fever 
has infected the Baltics—and as far as 





many Soviets are concerned, all that party 
members and parliamentarians have done 
is gather for mass talkathons. There have 
even been calls from both Gorbachev's 
foes and his supporters for an “iron hand” 
to take control. The conservative daily So- 
vetskaya Rossiya complained last week that 
the Kremlin’s brand of reform has been 
“costly, contradictory, and inadequately 
thought out” and called for a strengthen- 
ing of party rule 

That may be a lost cause. There were 
growing signs that a concerted attack on 
the conservatives was taking shape. The 
French daily Le Monde reported that Gor- 


AROUND THE BLOC 
POLAND The Communist Party 
voted to dissolve, 


then resurrected itself as the Social Dem- 
ocratic Party. Tadeusz Fiszbach, a popu- 
lar party leader who quit in 1981 to pro- 
test martial law, said a neo-Communist 
group had “no credibility,” and formed a 
breakaway organization called the Union 
of Social Democracy. 

Communists relin- 


a quished over 100 seats 


in the 350-seat Federal Assembly, which 
were then distributed among more than 
40 new political parties. The move was 
aimed at giving reform groups a voice in 
parliament prior to June elections. 


BULGARIA The holdover Com- 
munist regime of Pre- 
mier Georgi Atanasov resigned, and party 
chief Petar Mladenov, who had unsuc- 
cessfully called upon the opposition to 
join a “government of national consen- 
sus,” was replaced by reformer Alexander 
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bachev aides were warning their boss that 
conservative forces were not just putting 
the brakes on reform but were trying to 
build their popular support from the pub- 
lic’s discontent and anxiety. The Sovict 
leader, they urged, must learn the lessons 
of the East European revolution and come 
down firmly on the side of radical reform, 
instead of straddling the fence between lib- 
erals and conservatives. In fact, a second 
rumor was circulating in Moscow last week 
of an imminent purge of the party’s ruling 
Politburo. The most frequently cited name 
was that of conservative Yegor Ligachev, 
who came under harsh attack in the pages 
of the weekly Moscow News. Deputy editor 
in chief Vitali Tretyakov lambasted Liga- 
chev for supporting “the most unhealthy 
elements in socialism” and proposing solu- 
tions that come “not from the achieve- 
ments but the mistakes of the past.” 

Ethics rather than ideology brought 
down former Leningrad party boss Yuri 
Solovyov, whose departure last July was 
personally stage-managed by Gorbachev 
After losing the key Leningrad post, Solo- 
vyov was dropped from the Politburo in 
September, and last week found himself 
under threat of expulsion from the party it- 
self for using his influence to buy a Mer- 
cedes-Benz automobile at “a practically 
symbolic price,” according to the govern- 
ment newspaper /zvestia, Solovyov’s expul- 
sion from the Central Committee must be 
confirmed at this week's plenum as it de- 
bates the many troubling issues confront- 
ing the party. 

As events in Azerbaijan have proved, 
the party organization in some parts of the 
country is near collapse. In Russia angry 
rank-and-file Communists have thrown 
out the party leadership in Volgograd and 


Lilov. Todor Zhivkov, 78, in jail facing 
charges of misappropriation of state prop- 
erty and abuse of power, was hospitalized 
with “certain old-age ailments.” 


The election date was 
advanced from May 6 
to March 18, as Pre- 
mier Hans Modrow 
warned that the econ- 
omy was worsening 
and that the govern- 
ment could no longer 
ensure public safety, 
Nine reform groups 
agreed to each name a 
+ Minister Without 
Portfolio to join Modrow’s Cabinet. 
Former leader Erich Honecker was ar- 
rested and then released, being too sick to 
remain in jail. The homeless ex-President 
and his wife Margot are staying with the 
village pastor of Lobetal, near Berlin. 
Honecker will be tried for treason in 
March. 


EAST GERMANY 
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the Tyumen region of Siberia. The prob- 
lem is that the Kremlin’s campaign to de- 
volve power to a new legislative system has 
also been running into trouble. The result: 
a growing power vacuum that the Kremlin 
fears will be filled by “extremist” elements. 
Gorbachev admitted three weeks ago that 
“we need a democratic higher authority, 
capable of decisively moving perestroika.” 
As if on cue, the outlines of a new polit- 
ical strategy emerged last week in the 
press. The Communist Party daily Pravda 
published a letter from a reader in Dne- 
propetrovsk questioning why “the central 
authorities sometimes display dishearten- 
ing indecisiveness during such a critical 
situation.” His conclusion: “Perhaps the 








Chairman of the Supreme Soviet is short of | 


powers?” The weekly New Times contend- 
ed that “events in the Caucasus have 
proved that the country needs a strong 


fered the more radical view that “perhaps 
it was worth listening to all the proposals 
sounding more insistently today to insti- 
tute the post of a President elected by all 
the population of the country.” 

Commentators agreed on one point: it 
was time for Gorbachev to stop baby-sit- 
| ting with the new parliament and start gov- 

erning the country as a real President. 

Among ideas floated as trial balloons: the 

President should be able to veto bills, dis- 

solve a deadlocked parliament, dismiss the 

government, declare a state of emergency 
| or even war when parliament is out of ses- 
sion. Not that everyone wanted an outright 
return to authoritarian rule. There were 
calls as well for parliament to be given the 
power to impeach a President for anticon- 
stitutional behavior. As Boris Topornin, 
director of a Moscow think tank called the 
Institute of Government and Law, warned 
in a New Times article, “In the history of 
our country there have been more than a 
few examples of what the unlimited power 
of one man can lead to.” 

If Gorbachev can strengthen the presi- 
dency and simultaneously weaken the par- 
ty’s influence, he will have pulled off his 
most significant political coup to date. Far 
from giving up his post as party leader, 
Gorbachev will need that authority for the 
near future, until presidential powers have 
| been legally guaranteed. And after that? 
There is a growing realization, even in par- 
ty circles, that the “leading role” of the 
Communist Party, enshrined in Article 6 of 
the constitution, will have to go—as long as 
there is a referee to ensure that the emer- 
gence of a multiparty system does not re- 
sult in social anarchy. The Communist 
Youth League daily Komsomolskaya 
Pravda has a candidate in mind: “Today he 
is the only one who is able to become the 
rallying point and broker among the multi- 
tude of political and social forces in this 
country. After all, he is our President.” 
Gorbachev could not have said it better, = 











presidency,” while the liberal Ogonyok of- | 














America Abroad 
Strobe Talbott 


How to Avoid the Bush Folly 


ames Baker’s visit to Moscow this week is a throwback to those bygone days 
J when strategic nuclear-arms control was the main event in U.S.-Sovict relations. 
Unfortunately, the Secretary of State has less room to maneuver than he needs to 
make the most of the mission. 

Until the mid-’80s, the root cause of East-West tension—the repressive, preda- 
tory nature of Soviet communism—was nonnegotiable. The old men in the Krem- 
lin refused to brook “interference in the internal affairs of the U.S.S.R.,” and they 
would not accept meaningful constraints on Soviet international behavior. That 
left little to talk about, except how many warheads should be allowed to dance on 
the head of an intercontinental ballistic missile. 

When Mikhail Gorbachev came to power five years ago, the U.S.-Soviet agenda 
broadened and deepened. During their four meetings in 1989, Baker and Eduard 
Shevardnadze spent so much time on the ideological and geopolitical issues at the 
core of the relationship that arms control was largely relegated to “working 
groups” manned by deputies. But the current leaders in Washington have come to 
realize that they are limited in what they can do to help Gorbachev succeed with 
perestroika, And the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union 
are nowhere near jointly 
managing the emer- 
gence of a new interna- 
tional order. George 
Bush is still groping for 
“the vision thing,” and 
Gorbachev has _ his 
hands full keeping his 
own country in one 
piece. Therefore it’s 
back to basics, and that 
means arms control. 

So far the Adminis- 
tration’s position in the 
Strategic Arms Reduc- 
tion Talks (START) is, in 
one key respect, still 
mired in the past. It is 
designed to preserve, in its redundant entirety, Ronald Reagan’s so-called strategic 
modernization program. “Modernization” is a euphemism for breeding a whole 
aviary of brand-new weapon systems: not one but two long-range bombers (the B-1 
and B-2 “Stealth’’), not one but two ICBMs (the ten-warhead MX and the Midget- 
man), not one but two species of cruise missiles (air launched and sea launched), 
plus a submarine missile. The cost: nearly $100 billion over the next five years. 

The kind of military overinsurance that the public was willing to pay for a de- 
cade ago looks like wretched excess now. Baker and the presidential National Se- 
curity Adviser Brent Scowcroft would like to reduce the price tag on moderniza- 
tion, put a “Bush stamp” on START, and eliminate from both superpowers’ arsenals 
weapons that are as dangerous as they are expensive. Just before the Malta summit 
last year they suggested scrapping the MX in exchange for a similar monster missile 
on the Soviet side, but the Pentagon squelched the idea—for the time being. 

Baker might get more flexibility in a follow-up round of nuclear diplomacy, 
START I, after the current talks produce a treaty later this year. However, hawks in 
the Pentagon and elsewhere in the Government are questioning whether there 
should even be a START U1. All this is reminiscent of the bureaucratic factionalism 
that so often made for an unedifying subplot of arms control in the past. 

Either Baker, Scowcroft & Co. will start winning the intramural arguments and 
trade away some of the bigger-ticket items in the strategic-modernization program 
for Soviet concessions, or Congress will impose cuts of its own—in return for noth- 
ing but a thank-you from Moscow. In which case the legacy of the Reagan buildup 
could come to be called the Bush folly. . 





Getting back to basics: that means arms control 
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Hooray! Traffic Jams at Last 


Returning to the land still haunted by Ceausescu, a TIME 
correspondent discovers the exhilaration—and pain—of chaos 


By KENNETH W.BANTA BUCHAREST 


ike more than half the traffic lights in 

Bucharest, this one on the busy corner 
of Boulevard Nicolae Balcescu is dead. In 
the freezing sputtering Rumanian 
made Dacia sedans are lurching every which 
way, horns honking. On the sidewalk, pedes 
trians slog through ankle-deep mud and 
slush past an armored personnel carrier, 


tog, 


guarded by shivering young soldiers finger 
ing the triggers of their Kalishnikov rifles. At 
a kiosk nearby, 50 customers jostle 
for the meager pile of Romania Libe- 
ra newspapers. Two doors away, a 
line of more than 100 shoppers shuf 
fles toward a butcher's counter offer 
ing only hamburger. “One hour, 
maybe two, to wait,” says a housewife 
bundled into a shabby parka. “That 
is, if any is left.” 

Westerners might wonder how 
things could get worse. But return 
ing to the city I knew all too well un 
der the iron hand of Ceausescu, | 
understand why Rumanians feel 
that they've never had it so good. 








They revel in their traffic jams; 
Ceausescu all but banned cars to 
save fuel for export. After 24 years 


of state-sponsored terror, martial 
law by young soldiers who defeated 
the Securitate thugs in the Christ- 
relief. “I like 
waiting for a newspaper,” Ion, a Bu- 
charest undergraduate, said last 
week. “For the first here, 
there’s news worth reading.” And 
food lines? At least the queues are 
for food, say Rumanians, savoring their first 
beefburgers in memory 


mas revolution is a 


time 


Ceausescu drove 
his subjects to fisticuffs over rations of offal 
and chicken feet 

Food and freedom have in many ways 
restored the soul to Bucharest, whose soot- 
covered older buildings and hideous con- 
towers bear witness to how hard 
Ceausescu tried to kill the city’s spirit. The 
dimly lit cafés in which couples two months 
ago whispered fearfully over mugs of er- 
satz tea now ring with gossip over cups of 
real coffee. Rumanians who once shied in 
terror from contact with foreigners besiege 
me as soon as | open my notebook. In the 
vast plaza of Piata Unirii, crowds that 
would once have been swiftly dispersed by 
Securitate goons argue the merits of 30 
new political parties, then race home to 
watch Rumania’s hot new television show: 
taped excerpts from the trial of Ceauses- 
cu’s top henchmen. In the final episode last 


crete 
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week, the four defendants were found 
guilty of complicity in genocide and sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. 

But that trial, engineered by the ruling 
National Salvation Front as a means of of- 
ficially burying the Ceausescu regime, in- 
stead symbolized how Ceausescu’s legacy 
may yet poison Rumania’s future. When a 
huge mob stormed the Front’s headquar- 
ters last week shouting “Out with the Com- 
munists!,” they were voicing the growing 
fear that the Front’s leaders, who are al- 


most all ex-lieutenants of Ceausescu’s, may 
have renounced the dictator but not his 
methods. Now fledgling opposition parties 
to the Front are asking why it has mounted 
a Ceausescu-style show trial and why, if 
Ceausescu’s old cronies are under indict- 
ment, ex-Communists in the Front should 
be exempted 

Already, walls in the city center that last 
month were scrawled with FRONT = DEMO- 
CRACY bear such slogans as STALINISM, NA- 
ZISM, FRONT-ISM. Aside from tainting virtu- 
ally all national leaders with 
participation in his totalitarian machine, 
Ceausescu ravaged Rumania’s broader po- 
litical culture. “Everyone hates commu- 
nism as he hates the devil,” says Sorin Bo- 
tez, the executive secretary of the newly 
re-established Liberal Party. “But little 
by littke Ceausescu’s people dripped lies 
into the population, destroying democratic 
thinking.” 


possible 
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In that climate, freedom has unleashed 
a hurricane of wild rumors and fear. Its eye 
is the brasserie of the Hotel Intercontinen- 
tal, where prostitutes and black-market 
currency dealers whispering “Change, 
change” have been augmented by political 
rabble rousers. In one hour I learn: that 
the Securitate has bugged the offices of the 
National Front; that the Front has bugged 
the Peasant Party; that the television is 
controlled by the Soviets; that the Liberals 
give a bottle of French champagne and a 
$150 bill to anyone who signs on. “All these 
rumors! All these parties! Who can tell 
what to believe and who to vote for?” says 
Dana, 55, a housewife sipping a midmorn- 
ing beer. “We still don’t know if we can 
trust our own neighbors.” 

Ceausescu’s legacy of grass-roots cor- 
ruption and account fiddling augurs ill for 





Out of the cave: miners rally in support of the National Salvation Front in Bucharest 


a regulated economy. With the arrival of 
more than 1,000 journalists to cover the 
revolution and now hundreds of West Eu 
ropean businessmen to cut deals, the main 
result so far appears to be an immense 
black-market boom. Waiters at the major 
hotels sell pilfered hotel caviar for $20 a 
tin. Prostitutes’ rates have soared from 
$100 to $200, and Rumanians who used to 
bribe salesclerks with half a kilo of coveted 
coffee beans to get their hands on a TV 
now have to produce hard currency. 
Ironically, that boom, coupled with Ru- 
manians’ freedom to travel to the West, 
may help lever Rumania’s consumer econo- 
my out of its reliance on the barter of goods 
and services in return for Kent cigarettes, 
long the only real tender in the country. Ex- 
plains Silviu, 21, a tour guide: “Now we can 
travel, and for that we need dollars, not 
Kents.” If only Rumania’s more vexing ills 
had such simple solutions. s 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


At Least Half a Loaf 











By legalizing the A.N.C. and pledging to free Mandela, De Klerk 
leaves the antiapartheid movement to ponder negotiations 


tate President F.W. de Klerk was still 

delivering his opening-day speech be- 
fore Parliament when an antiapartheid 
leader interrupted a protest rally four 
blocks away to deliver “a very important 
message.”’ Some 3,000 demonstrators, 
massed in searing sunshine across from the 
Cape Town city hall, fell silent as she an- 
nounced, “The A.N.c. has been unbanned.” 
The gathering seemed stunned at the news 
that the African National Congress, the 
leading force in the fight against apartheid, 
outlawed and in exile since 1960, would 
once again be a legal participant in the na- 
tion's politics. Then someone shouted, 
“Amandla!” (power), the battle cry of the 
movement, and the crowd thundered back, 
“Awethu!"’ (is ours), and broke into a chant, 
“A.N.C.! A.N.C.!” 

In his tensely awaited speech, De Klerk 
last week went a long way toward accepting 
the demands listed by black opposition 
groups as conditions for the start of talks on 
a new constitution. Most important, he 
promised to release the world’s most fam- 
ous prisoner, Nelson Mandela, now in his 
28th year of imprisonment, though he did 
not say when. De Klerk legalized more than 
60 banned organizations, lifted emergency 
restrictions on the press and on 374 political 
activists, suspended executions and put a 
six-month limit on detentions without trial. 
He also promised to lift the remaining ele- 
ments of the state of emergency imposed in 
1986 “as soon as circumstances justify it.” 
Said De Klerk: “The season of violence 
is over. The time for reconstruction and 
reconciliation has arrived.” 

Although the government had made a 
“firm decision” to release Mandela uncon- 
ditionally and wanted to do so “without de- 





lay,” De Klerk said, there were “factors in 
the way,” including considerations of his 
“personal circumstances and safety.” This 
sounds as if the government is still haunted 
by its old fears of upheavals in the town- 
ships and possible attempts on Mandela’s 
life by extremists from left or right, for 
which the government would inevitably be 
blamed. It is also possible that De Klerk is 
still hoping for a formal renunciation of vi- 
olence from the A.N.c. In any case, black 
leaders seemed confident that Mandela 
would be free in a matter of weeks. 

It was not the whole loaf, but De 
Klerk’s speech delivered more than most 
veteran black leaders had expected. Popo 
Molefe, Secretary-General of the United 
Democratic Front, the largest domestic 
antiapartheid coalition, told the cheering 
Cape Town crowd that of all the white 
leaders, “De Klerk has taken the boldest 
step and is the most courageous.” Anglican 
Archbishop Desmond Tutu, the Nobel lau- 
reate, said the speech “has certainly taken 
my breath away,” and his fellow campaign- 
er, the Rev. Allan Boesak, was surprised 
“that he met so many of the demands.” 

Government leaders seemed con- 
vinced that De Klerk’s concessions would 
now lead to the bargaining table, Contacts 
with black leaders will be “considerably 
broadened and expanded,” said Minister 
of Constitutional Development and Plan- 
ning Gerrit Viljoen. But he gave no specif- 
ics on how the white government might be 
prepared to compromise on its own funda- 
mental policy of guaranteed rights for ra- 
cial groups as well as individuals. 

Jubilant crowds marched with a.Nn.c. 
banners in several citics, but celebrations 
were short lived, giving way to second 


WHAT HE ACCOMPLISHED 


In his speech, State President FW. de Klerk met many of the antiapartheid movement's 
conditions for negotiations on a new constitution, He announced: 
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- 
Aprotester subdued: change comes slowly 


thoughts about what remains to be done. 
U.D.F, spokesmen pointed out that Man- 
dela and other A.N.c, guerrillas remain in 
| prison and that if Oliver Tambo, the Con- 
gress’s President, were to return to South 
| Africa, he could be arrested under non- 
emergency laws such as the Internal Secu- 
rity Act. Patrick Lekota, a U.D.F. leader, 
said the domestic opposition would step up 
its defiance campaign and call for intensi- 
fied international pressure on Pretoria. 
The A.N.C. leadership’s response was 
cool. In a statement released in Stockholm, 
where Tambo is recuperating after a 
| stroke, the Congress said De Klerk’s steps 
| were important but expressed concern that 
| the state of emergency is still in place and 
that some of the government’s opponents 
| would continue to be detained. It said it 
would review the prospects for negotia- 
tion, but in the meantime asked all coun- | 
tries not to do “anything to lessen the isola- 
tion of the apartheid regime.” 





Behind the stern talk, antiapartheid 
leaders conceded they were searching for | 
compromises that could get them to the 
conference table. De Klerk has kept the fi- 
nal ace, the release of Mandela, in his 
hand, and when he plays it, the antiapart- 
heid movement will feel heavy pressure to 
sit down and talk. The question then will be 
whether any solution acceptable to both 
the black majority and the white minority 
is negotiable. — By Bruce W. Nelan. 
Reported by Peter Hawthorne and Scott MacLeod/ 
Cape Town 


@ The legalization of more than 60 opposition groups, in- 
cluding the exiled African National Congress, the blacks- 
only Pan-Africanist Congress, the South African Commu- 
nist Party and the largest domestic coalition, the United 
Democratic Front. 


®@ Nelson Mandela would soon be unconditionally released. 
© State-of-emergency regulations would be relaxed. 


© All executions were being suspended pending revision of 
the laws on capital punishment. 
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MIDDLE EAST 





Exodus tothe PromisedLand | 





A record flood of Soviet immigrants delights Israel, but Arabs 


fear that the newcomers will be settled in the West Bank 


etliners from Europe roar into Israel's 

Ben-Gurion International Airport al- 
most every day, delivering thousands of 
Soviet Jews to their new homeland. The 
immigrants trudge wearily into the termi- 
nal, to be met by whirling circles of young 
people from the Orthodox B'nai Akiva 
movement who are singing and dancing 
their welcome. Then, in the coming days, 
in an exercise they are only too familiar 
with from life in the Soviet Union, 
the newcomers form long lines 
outside the office of the Absorp- 
tion Ministry. When they reach the 
heads of the queues, they receive 
instructions on how to sign up fora 
rent allowance, where to send their 
children to school and other quo- 
tidian details. 

The influx, which began rising 
last year, may signal the largest 
wave of immigration to the state of 
Israel since the years immediately 
after its founding in 1948. Last 
year 12,923 arrived from the Soviet 
Union; this year the government 
expects between 70,000 and 
100,000, and some Israeli officials 
estimate that up to 700,000 Soviet 
Jews might make aliyah, the “as- 
cent” to Israel, over the next three 
to five years. The prospect fills Is- 
raeli leaders with joy: immigration 
has slumped, and in some recent 
years it has been equaled and pos- 
sibly surpassed by emigration. 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
spoke for many of his fellow right- 
wing politicians when he said, 
“Big immigration requires Israel 
to be big as well.” The Arab world 
is reacting with concern and anger. 

Traditionally, most Jews who 
managed to obtain Soviet exit visas 
went to the U.S.— 183,679 over the 
past 15 years. But as part of his re- 
forms, President Mikhail Gorba- 
chev is permitting much freer emi- 
gration than his country has ever 
seen. One of the unpleasant side 
effects of glasnost has been the 
rapid rise of anti-Semitism and 
right-wing Russian nationalism, 
which adds impetus to Jewish departures. 
A bill now before the parliament in Mos- 
cow will remove almost all limits on citi- 
zens who want to leave the country. At the 
same time, citing rising costs of resettle- 
ment and the need to deal fairly with other 
nationalities, Washington has put a ceiling 
of 50,000 on the number of Soviet refugees 
it will admit this year. Said the Soviet Am- 
bassador to Jordan, Alexander Zinchuk, 














“When we opened our door, they closed 
theirs.” The result is an exodus to Israel. 
Arab capitals, aware of the implica- 
tions of the new statistics, are warning of 
higher tension and instability in the Middle 
East. Some of them hint at Soviet-Ameri- 
can collusion; most assume that Israeli 
hard-liners will count on immigrants to 
help tighten their grip on the occupied ter- 
ritories of the West Bank and the Gaza 


Strip. President Saddam Hussein of Iraq 
called the arrivals “a catastrophe befalling 
the Arab world.” The government-run 
Egyptian daily al-Ahram was equally im- 
passioned. “This is a blatant invasion,” one 
of the paper’s columnists said, blaming 
“American and Soviet strategies” that put 
the rights of Israelis above those of Pales- 
tinians. Jordanian Prime Minister Mudar 


Badran appeared on television last week 
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to ask the Kremlin to “stop the emigration 
until peace has been established” and sug- 
gested a joint Arab mission to Moscow. 
Taken aback by mounting outrage 
among the Arabs, Moscow has tried to lim- 
it political damage by shifting attention 
from Jewish emigration in general to the 


| narrower issue of the settlement of Soviet 








Soviet Jewish immigrants outside their West Bank home 





Last year 12,923 Soviet Jews 
arrived in Israel. This year 


Shamir’s government expects 
more than 70,000. 





Jews in the occupied West Bank. In Mos- 
cow First Deputy Foreign Minister Yuli 
Vorontsov told Israel’s consular represen- 
tative, “We oppose any use of citizens leav- 
ing the Soviet Union to push Palestinians 
off land belonging to them.” Israel’s ac- 
tions, he said, “are likely to cause serious 
harm to peace in the Middle East.” Anoth- 
er Deputy Foreign Minister, Gennadi Ta- 
rasov, flew to Tunis to reiterate those 
views to the Palestine Liberation | 
Organization 

Nonsense, retorted the Israe- 
lis. Not only are immigrants free to 
choose where they will live, offi- 
cials say, but in the past five years, 
only 1,397 have taken up residence 
in the West Bank (total popula- 
tion: over 1 million Arabs and 
nearly 80,000 Israelis), and of the 
12,923 Soviet Jews who arrived last 
year, only 138 have settled there. 
Most immigrants prefer urban liv- 
ing and are not eager to expose 
themselves to the dangers of life 
on Israel's frontier. Even if they 
were willing to, there is a chronic 
shortage of housing. Of the 25,000 
new apartments planned for immi- 
grants to Israel in 1990 (expected 
to cost $1 billion), only a few hun- 
dred will be located in the occu- 
pied areas, One reason: Finance 
Minister Shimon Peres, the Labor 
Party leader, prepares the budget 
and does not share his Likud coali- 
tion partners’ enthusiasm for such 
settlements, 

If so few Soviet Jews have 
moved to the West Bank, what is the 
fuss about? The vital issue is the 
overall growth of Israel as a regional 
power, As Shamir put it, “In five 
years we won't be able to recognize 
this country. Everything will 
change, everything will be bigger, 
stronger.” The Arab states correctly 
read this to mean that Israel is 
counting on the surge of immigra- 
tion to ensure its domination of its 
neighbors for decades to come. No 
matter how clearly the Arabs see 
that threat, their pressure is unlikely 
to force Gorbachev to choke off Jewish emi- | 
gration from the Soviet Union. The future | 
success of perestroika will depend heavily on 
economic and technical assistance from the 
West, and part of the fee Gorbachev will 
have to pay for such help is to provide an 
open door for those of his countrymen who 
want to leave. —By Bruce W. Nelan. 
Reported by Ann Blackman/Moscow and Robert 
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World Notes 








LIBERIA 


Battle of 
The Tribes 


Members of Liberia’s Gio 
tribe have long suspected that 
President Samuel Doe, who 
belongs to the Krahn tribe, 
would like to eradicate their 
people. Lately their fears have 
been reinforced as Doe's 
troops moved into northern 
Nimba county, a Gio strong- 
hold and hotbed of opposition 
to the government. The army’s 
ostensible purpose is to rout a 
ragtag band of perhaps 200 in- 
surgents, but the soldiers have 
exceeded that mandate, loot- 
ing and burning towns and fir- 
ing on Gio civilians. 

No accurate death tally is 
available, but several hundred 
are thought to have died. Up to 
100,000 Nimba residents have 
fled their homes, crossing into 
the neighboring Ivory Coast or 
Guinea, or hiding out in the 
bush. 

The U.S., a strong backer of 
Doe, has assigned two military 
advisers to counsel the Liberian 
command on how to restore 
and maintain army discipline. 
But asked when the killing 
would stop, one Monrovia- 
based diplomat gave this reply: 
“When the army runs out of 
ammunition.” 2 





Doe: Death to the Gio? 

















Ethnic Albanians set up a roadblock and pelt police with rocks 


One Step Away 
From Chaos 


Day after day, police and irate 
ethnic Albanians clashed in 
Yugoslavia’s southern Kosovo 
province as the demonstrators 
protested their domination by 
the Serbian republic, of which 
Kosovo is a part. By the end of 
last week at least 20 people 
were dead, and the Yugoslav 
daily Vecernje Novosti warned, 
“Kosovo is a step away from 
civil war.” 

The unrest began late last 
month, when 40,000 Albanians 
took to the streets of Pristina, 
Kosovo's capital, demanding 





the resignation of local lead- 
ers, free elections and the re- 
lease of political prisoners. 
Kosovo’s ‘1.7 million Albani- 
ans, who out-number Serbs and 





Montenegrins in the region al- 
most 10 to 1, last flooded the 
streets eleven months ago, 
when Serbia tightened its grip 
on the nominally autonomous 
province. That decision trig- | 
gered riots that left 28 dead. 
Serbian nationalists last 
week pressured the central gov- 
ernment to firmly squelch the 
uprising. The eight-man State 
Presidency promised unspeci- 
fied security measures. Soon af- 
ter, troops, tanks and air force 
jets were deployed throughout 
Kosovo. m 





Moscow, 
Stay Out 


Armenians and Azerbaijanis 
finally sat down to discuss 
their differences last week, but 
not on their own turf. Instead 
representatives from the two 
Soviet republics gathered in 


Riga, the capital of Latvia. 
Leaders of the Azerbaijani 
Popular Front and the Arme- 
nian National Movement ac- 
cepted a call from their Baltic 
counterparts to open talks on 
their two years of violent clash- 
es. Emerging from the first ses- 
sion, both groups agreed to 
seck the release of all hostages 
by March | and to establish per- 


JAPAN 


How to Lose 
By Winning 


Prime Minister Toshiki Kaifu 
came out punching when the 
campaign for this month’s legis- 
lative elections began in the 
lower house of the Dict last 
week, Kaifu deftly defended his 
ruling Liberal Democratic Par- 
ty against corruption charges 
and attacks on the ten-month- 
old consumption tax. Conced- 
ed Socialist leader Takako Doi: 
“He’s done his homework.” 
The L.p.p., which has ruled 
Japan for 35 years, lost its ma- 
jority in the upper house last 
July. It has a fighting chance of 
winning enough seats in the 
lower house to form a Cabinet. 
But even if he wins the elec- 
tion, Kaifu, 59, may lose his of- 
fice. Many Old Guard L.D.P. lu- 
minaries believe a victory would 
be an invitation for them to re- 
sume control of the party. 2 





Kaifu and Doi square off 


manent relations between the 


two groups. No speedy peace 


settlement is expected, if only 
because the Azerbaijanis re- 
fused to discuss the future of 
Nagorno-Karabakh, the center 
of the dispute. Even so, the 
multifront meeting illustrates a 
dramatic shift of power from 
Moscow into the hands of local 
nationalists. 2 





LEBANON 


War of the 
Christians 


General Michel Aoun, the rene- 
gade Christian strongman who 
considers himself Lebanon’s 
rightful leader, was spoiling for a 
fight. Irritated because his fel- 
low Christians in the Phalangist 
militia were tacitly supporting a 





peace agreement giving author- 
ity to President Elias Hrawi, 
Aoun last week ordered his 
troops to attack Phalangist bar- 
racks. When the Phalangists 
struck back, the result was a civil 
war within a civil war that turned 
the Christian enclave of East 
Beirut into a free-fire zone. By 
weck’s end more than 140 civil- 
ians were dead. 
Aoun, who 





commands 


15,000 troops, apparently under- 
estimated the 10,000-strong Pha- 
langists, who not only held their 
own but overran a naval base, a 
landing strip and an army garri- 
son held by Aoun’s forces. 
Nasrallah Sfeir, the patri- 
arch of Lebanon's Maronites, 
the country’s largest Christian 
group, pleaded in vain for the 
factions to stop fighting. “This 
is suicide,” he lamented. a 
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The curious size relationship 
between chocolate chips and the 
baleers of chocolate chip cookies. 





Chips Deluxe* 
Cake lovers have always isn't related to the size 


been puzzled by the uncanny ability of little elves of the baker It’s related to the size of the baker's heart. 
working in a hollow tree to bake cookies and And those big-hearted little elves stuff the biggest, 














crackers of uncommon 
quality. This bewilderment 
only increased with the 
appearance of Keebler" 
Chips Deluxe® cookies. 

There had been many 
chocolate chip cookies 
produced by bakers bigger 
than elves. But curiously, 
many of these cookies con- 
tained smaller chips than 
the big, soft chocolate chips 
used by elves. 


Apparently, the size of the chips in a cookie 





softest chocolate chips 
they possibly can into each 
delicious Chips Deluxe® 
cookie. They even make 
sure their cookies are low 
in cholesterol and satu- 
rated fat. Blending equal 
amounts of care and gen- 
erosity, plus a dash of 
brown sugar, the world’s 
smallest bakers have pro- 
duced what may be the best 


chocolate chip cookie you didn’t make yourself, 
Have you tried one? No? Now that's curious. 
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By EMILY MITCHELL/Reported by Wendy Cole 

















Close on 
His Heels 


His best dancing days are 
over, but JOSE GRECO, 71, 
can still do a fine flamenco. 
“| don't know if I'll ever re- 
tire,” says the Italian-born, 
Brooklyn-reared master of 
Spanish dance. If he does, 
other Grecos are poised to 
carry on the tradition. 
Three members of Greco's 
staccato-heeled troupe, 
which is appearing in Man- 
hattan this week, are, from 
left, offspring JOSE Il, 26, 
ALESSANDRA, 33, and 
CARMELA, 31, who have 
successful separate ca- 
reers. Their proud padre 
“never dreamed | would 
have such talented chil- 
dren. | never planned it, and 
| never taught one step to 
any of them.” 
















ButisitArt? | 


Judging a phone book by its cov- 
er has become a popular pas- 
time among residents of the 
British city of Bradford. The 
phone company asked DAVID 
HOCKNEY, anative son who now 
lives in Los Angeles, to paint his 
hometown and the greeny York- 
shire countryside for its directo- 
ry. Hockney, whose works can sell for more than $2 
million, did it for free. Though orders for the directory 
are pouring in—one Londoner bought 500 copies— 
many Bradfordians are less than appreciative of the art. 
Among their epithets: “childish” and “monstrous.” 


Naysayer 


When Rosa Parks said no, the 
lives of black Americans 
changed forever. Her refusal 
to yield her seat on a Mont- 
gomery bus back in 1955 
touched off a lengthy bus boy- 
cott—led by a little known lo- 
cal minister named Martin 
Luther King Jr. The long 
march toward civil rights had 
begun. Parks now lives in De- 
troit, and last week she trav- 
eled to Washington for a gala 
tribute to honor her 77th 
year. Proceeds will go to a De- 
troit institute named for her 





Idol Talk 


Where have you been, Billy 
boy? He has been spending 
days and nights ina studio, re- 
cording the first BILLY IDOL 
album since 1987. The usual- 
ly sneering rocker makes vid- 
eos that have been marked by 
sexual violence; idolaters 
should find the forthcoming 
album Charmed Life “a bit 
more mature.” Says Billy: 
“Just because I've got spiked 
hair doesn’t mean I’m not a 
loving, passionate person.” 
What's a rose, anyway, with- 
out a few thorns? 


| and her late husband that 
seeks to inspire leadership 
among urban youth. 
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Speak Up 


“When people hear me talk, 
they start to laugh,” says 
Michel'le. “They can’t believe 
I’m 19.” When they hear her 
sing, though, they cheer. Her 
speaking voice is as high and 
softas a child’s, but she belts a 
full-throated ballad like no 
body’s business. She once 
wanted to be a lawyer, but at 
twelve, began performing on 
a small scale, putting on 
shows in her folks’ Los Ange- 
les garage and charging 
neighbors 50¢. One album 
anda hotsong (No More Lies) 
later, newcomer Michel'le 
has a growing audience. How 
far can she go? “If I get big 
that’s fine, but it’s not my 
goal,” says no-nonsense Mi- 
chel'le. “I'm not looking to be 
Michael Jackson.” Or sound 
like him either. 
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The term“high performance” means many things to many people. But 
to the designers of the BMW 5-Series, it has but one meaning: a car that 
can keep split-second decisions from becoming catastrophic events. 
That explains why the 5-Series was endowed with sophisticated third- 
generation anti-lock brakes. And a suspension that's both internation- 








A CAR DESIGNED 
TO CONTROL FATE, 
NOT TEMPT IT. 


ally patented and universally coveted. And an engine that can effort- 
lessly power you past everything from bad roads to bad drivers. If you 
enjoy the idea of reducing your reaction time to the barest mini- 0®, 


mum, see how quickly you can react to this invitation: Visit your | 
nearby BMW dealer for a test drive. THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE: Sa” 
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The President’s budget assumes the economy will shake Off its slump, 
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but America’s debt burden leaves it highly vulnerable to a recession 





By RICHARD HORNIK 


he life signs of the U.S, economy 
have been shaky for months, as if 
it had a mild case of the Shanghai 
flu. Inflation is drifting upward, 
while economic activity seems stuck in a 
quagmire of intense foreign competition 
and excessive debt. During the last quarter 
of 1989, the economy grew by only 0.5%, 
the slowest pace in three years. Warns Ka- 
zuaki Harada, chief economist of Japan’s 
Sanwa Bank: “The real U.S. situation is 
worse than the growth-rate figures would 
indicate.” Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man Alan Greenspan, whose finger is clos- 
est to the American economic pulse, thinks 
the current slump is probably only a “tem- 
porary hesitation” and believes the U.S. 
can avoid a recession. But as he told the 
Joint Economic Committee last week, “I 
wouldn't want to bet the ranch.” 
The possibility of a recession has be- 
come a red-hot topic in recent weeks, in 
part because so many indicators have been 








flashing alarms. U.S. industry is operating 
at 82.5% capacity, the lowest in two years. 
Construction spending is at the slowest 
pace since the 1981-82 recession, corpo- 
rate profits are declining, and the U.S. auto 
industry has already entered a recession of 
its own. 

Consumers, whose spending repre- 
sents two-thirds of the economy, generally 
think the U.S. will steer clear of a recession 
in the next twelve months. In a poll for 
TIME/CNN by Yankelovich Clancy Shul- 
man, 60% of those surveyed think a 1990 
recession is unlikely, vs. 32% who believe 
one is probable. Yet consumers have no 
great expectations of resurgent U.S. 
growth this year: 64% think conditions will 
stay the same, while only 14% see an im- 
provement, and 20% expect things to get 
worse. One concern is unemployment: 
60% of those polled think U.S. joblessness, 
which remained at 5.3% in December and 
January, is likely to grow this year. 

A 1990 recession could be deep and 
| painful. Most economists agree that the 
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Time Charts by Joe Lertola 


record borrowing binge of the 1980s has 
left the U.S. economy’s private sector sin- 
gularly unprepared for tough times. Worse 
still, the Government's fiscal profligacy in 
those years has drained it of any reserves 
that could be used to counter recessionary 
forces. In the postwar era, the most com- 
monly prescribed medicine for an econom- 
ic downturn has been fiscal stimulation. 
But persistently high federal deficits, even 
during periods of robust economic growth, 
have taken that option off the shelf. Some 
economists fear that if a recession does 
strike, Washington could succumb to poli- 
cy paralysis. 

The slowdown is already undermining 
the credibility of the Bush Administra- 
tion’s first full-fledged budget, which calls 
for expenditures of $1.23 trillion in fiscal 
1991. Budget Director Richard Darman 
was able to squeeze under the Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings deficit target of $64 bil- 
lion but only by using assumptions that call 


| for a quick rebound in economic growth, 
coupled with a rapid descent of interest 























rates. Many economists view that combina- 
tion as highly implausible. While the Ad- 
ministration predicts economic growth of 
2.6% in 1990 and 3.3% in 1991, the blue- 
chip survey of 51 economists puts the fig- 
ures at 1.7% and 2.2%. 

If the economy grows more slowly than 

the Administration predicts or, in the 
event of a recession, actually shrinks, the 
| budget deficit will balloon because of de- 
clining tax revenues. Congressional Bud- 
get Office projections, which match those 
of most economists, indicate that this 
year’s budget-cutting exercise will be twice 
as difficult as the Administration contends. 
The cso says $74 billion in spending cuts 
and revenue increases will be needed to hit 
the GRH target, while the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget puts the number at 
only $36 billion. Says Leon Panetta, House 
Budget Committee chairman: “This dis- 
crepancy in the figures presents Congress 
with a terrible political and legislative di- 
lemma. Do we raise taxes and cut pro- 
grams or all get optimistic together?” 

As in the past, Congress is likely to take 
the latter course, joining the Executive 
Branch in dodging its fiscal responsibility. 
This year the economy's weakness may 
provide the excuse for postponing action 
on the deficit, since spending cuts could ag- 
gravate the slowdown. Unfortunately, a 
decade of annual budget deficits of more 
than $100 billion has shifted the burden of 
| controlling the economy almost complete- 
ly to the Federal Reserve Board. “The 
problem is that we have only monetary pol- 
icy to rely on,” says Lyle Gramley, chief 
economist for the Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation and a former Fed governor. “It 
would be wonderful if we had a $100 billion 
budget surplus, so that we could have a 
small tax cul to stimulate the economy in- 
stead of having to rely on interest rates.” 

Bush hopes to spur investment by cut- 
ting the tax on capital gains, but 50% of 
adults surveyed in the TIME/CNN poll op- 
pose the idea, vs. 36% who favor it. The 
President’s proposed Family Savings Ac- 
counts would be more popular: 72% of 
those surveyed are in favor of giving savers 
the incentive of tax-free interest on depos- 
its. But consumers doubt that they will get 
any tax breaks this year. Most of those 
polled expect levies to go up (51%) or stay 
the same (43%). 

The only remaining stimulus is interest 
rates, yet the Fed is of no mind to lower 
them just now, Greenspan said 
last week. The high deficits, cou- 
pled with a low rate of savings in 
the U.S., are forcing 
the Fed to keep inter- 
est rates up in order 
to attract foreign 
money to finance new 
federal borrowing. 
Greenspan faces do- 
mestic pressures as 
well. Because infla- 
tion has remained at 








a persistent 4% or more, the Fed has been 
hesitant to pump more money into the 
economy, even though it is slowing. For the 
most part, Greenspan has struck a delicate 
balance. Yet the word stagflation, last 
heard in the 1970s, is being revived to de- 
scribe the current potential for no-growth 
inflation. 

Greenspan's challenges will increase in 


HOW 
AMERICANS SEE IT 


During the next twelve months, 
do you think it is likely 
a recession will occur? 

Jan. 1989 Feb. 1990 


Likely 34% 32% 


Unlikely 59% 60% 
During the next twelve months, 
do you think economic conditions 
in this country will get better? 
Jan. 1989 Feb. 1990 
Get better 16% 14% 
Become worse 22% 20% 
Stay the same 60% 64% 
In the next year, do you expect 
that the Government will raise 
taxes? 
Raise taxes 51% 
Lower taxes 4% 


Keep taxes where they arenow 43% 


Do you favor or oppose the 
Reducing Social : 
Security payroll taxes 29% 67% 
a 86% SO% 
Allowing depositors to 
earn tax-free interest 72% 24% 
on savings accounts 

Telephone poll of 1,000 

adat Amencans for 

TIME/CNN on jan. 31 

Sate 
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the coming year. Aside from a softening 
economy, the shape of finance and credit 
in the U.S. is changing. More than a dec- 
ade of ever loosening regulation of credit 
terms and conditions led first to financial 
debacles in savings-and-loan associations 
and currently to widespread concern about 
the health of many banks in general. Says 
Robert Litan, a senior fellow at Brookings 
Institution: “One could make the case that 
our banking system is more fragile now 
than at any time before a recession.” 

Because federal agencies have begun 
to reassert regulatory control over the past 
two years, credit terms are tightening up. 
The Government has required banks to 
boost their ratio of equity to total out- 
standing loans, so that institutions will 
have more of their own holdings at risk. As 
a result, banks are being more careful 
about making loans and borrowers are 
finding it harder to get credit. 

Potentially more worrisome is a different 
kind of credit contraction, a cyclical one, In 
the gaga ‘80s, lenders used practically every 
debt instrument imaginable. Junk bonds 
were issued in an almost endless variety of 
complex forms. The consumer got into the 
act as well. Home-cquity loans and lines of 





| credit, which are basically latter-day relatives 






















of the second mortgages that led to so many 
foreclosures in the 1930s, rose from $20 bil- 
lion in 1985 to $75 billion in 1988. At the 
same time, creditors lengthened maturities. 
The average auto loan is now payable over 48 
months, up from 36 in 1982. Says James 
Grant, editor of Grant's Interest Rate Observ- 
er: “The 1980s were to debt what the 1960s 
were to sex.” 

The excesses of the 1980s left both bor- 
rowers and creditors “loaned up.” As a 
whole, the country’s total outstanding debt is 
more than 180% of the GNP, almost a third 
higher than the postwar average. Consumer 
debt totals some $4.3 trillion, with total busi- 
ness debt about half that. Banks traditionally 
limited the sum of their loans to about 55% 
of assets and invested the remainder in gov- 
ernment bonds and low-risk corporate in- 
struments. But those loans now make up un- 
comfortably close to 70% of assets. Today 
both sides of the credit equation are less will- 
ing to take a chance: the debtor doubts that 
the money he borrows to invest will pay off in 
higher profits, while the lender is dubi- 
ous about the borrower's ability to repay. 

The decline in that sort of mutual 
confidence is a sign of a contracting 
economy. Says Carl 
Steidtmann, chief econo- 
mist for Management Ho- 
rizons, a retailing research 
firm: “The consumer 
looks at his own situation 
and feels somewhat ill at 
case, slows down his accu- 
mulation of debt and steps 
up his savings rate.” Busi- 
nesses, which try to gauge 
the confidence and appe- 
tites of their customers, 
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currently see very little to like. As a result, 
business borrowing is growing at a slower 
pace than at any other time during the past 
decade. 

Even if the cight-year-long Reagan re- 
covery limps through 1990, credit contrac- 
tion and stagflation will leave many casual- 
ties. The most exposed sector is corporate 
America, particularly its most leveraged 
members. The Bush budget assumes that 
pretax corporate profits this year will rise 
almost 20%, to $360 billion. But forecast- 
ers like M. Kathryn Eickhoff, a former col- 
league of Greenspan’s, think profits will 
stagnate at best. Says she: “These condi- 
tions will mean a real squeeze on the re- 
structuring plans of highly leveraged com- 
panies.” The net effect: many highly 
leveraged firms will find it difficult to make 
their interest payments. 

These second- and third-generation ef- 
fects are difficult to measure and almost 
impossible to predict. But the ripples do 
spread: tight credit combined with a lag- 
ging economy could increase the number 
of people who lose their jobs, which in turn 
would boost the number of personal bank- 
ruptcies and mortgage foreclosures. That 
will put more pressure on weak financial 
institutions and create new demands on 
the federal budget. The bailout of the thrift 
industry, expected to cost $300 billion, 








could certainly rise further if property val- | 


ues continue to drop. The problems of 
commercial banks, which so far have been 
limited to regional downturns in the South- 
west and the Northeast, could spread. Says 
banking expert Litan: “Even a mild reces- 
sion would wipe out the $14 billion in re- 
serves of the FDIC.” 

In one of the franker elements of his in- 
troduction to this year’s budget proposal, 
Darman pointed to a number of other po- 
tential problem areas, or Hidden Pac-Men, 
as he called them. On the financial side 
they include: 
> Over $1 trillion in outstanding loans and 
loan guarantees of federal credit pro- 
grams, including the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration (FHA) and the Government 
National Mortgage Association (Ginnie 
Mae). Darman concedes that future claims 
against these programs will be in the “tens 
of billions of dollars” and would be “sub- 
stantially higher” without continued eco- 
nomic growth. 
> More than $4 trillion in coverage through 
federal insurance programs, like FDIC, for 
crops, disaster relief and pension funds. 
Federal insurance of private pension funds 
covers $800 billion in assets, yet by one es- 
timate its liabilities already exceed its 
funds by $17 billion. 

In short, neither the public nor the pri- 
vate sector can afford a recession now. Al- 
though the U.S. has had its longest peace- 
time expansion in history, America failed 
to save for a rainy day. The storm clouds 
first appeared on the horizon more than 


BUDGET HIGHLIGHTS 
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two years ago, when the S&L industry col- 
lapsed. The Government had a window of 
opportunity to begin getting its fiscal house 
in order, particularly with the arrival of the 
Bush Administration, but the President’s 
no-new-taxes pledge has made it impossi- 
ble for him to reach meaningful compro- 
mises with Congress on deficit reduction. 

What can be done, then, to revivify 
the stagnating American economy? 
Some economists think the U.S. may find 
help overseas. The economies of Japan 
and West Germany are robust, and new 
markets in Asia and’ Eastern Europe 
could provide ready outlets for U.S. ex- 
ports. C. Fred Bergsten, director of the 
Institute of International Economics, be- 
lieves the U.S. could have an export-led 
recovery if the dollar were devalued 
quickly through a concerted effort of 
America’s major trading partners. A 
cheaper dollar might be somewhat infla- 
tionary, but the sluggish economy’s low 
level of demand would dampen that ef- 
fect. Such a move would also enable 
the Fed to worry less about keeping up 
interest rates to defend the dollar's 
strength. If the strategy were successful, 
the Administration’s optimistic scenario 
might come true and give the U.S. anoth- 
er chance to start whittling away at 
its mountain of debt. In that case, Ameri- 
can debtors should seize the opportunity, 
because they may not get another 
chance. — With reporting by Barry Hillenbrand/ 
Tokyo, William McWhirter/Chicago and Nancy 
Traver/Washington 
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Fiscal ‘90 Fiscal "91 
$296.3 $303.3 
Two of the wok 18 active-duty divisions would be eliminated; 
spending on the B-2 bomber would continue. 
Education and 
Social Services 37.7 41.0 


Head Start, a program to prepare children for school, would have its 
spending authority increased 36%, to $1.9 billion. 
9.7 


War on Drugs 6.9 


An extra $813 million would be provided to fight drug traffickers by 
bolstering patrols at the Mexican border, among other tactics. 
16.6 


Science and Space 14.1 


NASA's budget would grow 18%, the largest percentage increase for 
any major agency, to $14.1 billion. 


Health 42.9 48.2 
Funds to fight AIDS would increase 18%, to $3.5 billion. 
Environment 17.5 18.2 


The Environmental Protection Agency's operating budget would 
grow 12%, to $2.2 billion. 


1989 1990 
TOTALDEFICIT $152billion $123.8* 


NEW REVENUES 
Total Gain 


Capital-Gains Tax $4.9 


The Administration expects that a cut in the tax rate on capital gains 
would initially spur asset sales and therefore generate new revenues, 


Telephone Tax 1.6 


Bush will extend a 3% tax on long-distance calls, scheduled to expire 
at the end of this year. 

IRS Reforms 2.5 
The Administration hopes that greater efficiency at the IRS will bring 
in larger tax revenues. 

Air-Travel Tax 0.5 
Bush would increase the tax on airline tickets from 8% to 10%. 


Payroll Tax 3.8 


Assessing federal payroll taxes on all state and local government em- 
ployees (a few states are now exempt) would produce substantial 
new revenues. 


Assorted Fees 5.6 
Among the proposed fees: a $25-a-year charge for boaters who use 
waterways patrolled by the Coast Guard. 
1991 
* projected 








$63.1* 
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Money Angles 
Andrew Tobias 


A Tax Cut That May Truly Cost Nothing 


Ss uddenly there are a lot 
of tax proposals back on 
the table. This is too bad, be- 
cause changing the tax law 
every five minutes enriches 
accountants and attorneys 
but just confuses everyone 
else. So there’s alot to be said 
for leaving things alone. 
That’s certainly the case if 
the alternative is the Presi- 
dent’s broad capital-gains 
cut. A focused capital-gains 
cut would cost far less and ac- 
complish as much or more, 
and without the paperwork. 
But first a little background: 
@ A Texas millionaire in 
1981, at the dawn of the Reagan/Bush era, was in the 70% 
marginal tax bracket. Of the next $1,000 he earned, $700 
went to the Federal Government. Today he’s in the 28% tax 
bracket. 

@ By contrast, the rich Texan’s plumber, self-employed and 
earning $30,000, was in about the 40% marginal tax bracket. Of 
the next $1,000 /re earned, $400 went to the government—$100 
or so to Social Security, $300 to income tax. Today he’s in the 
43% bracket. 

Into this breach rides Mr. Bush with a plan to cut the capi- 
tal-gains tax as much as 30%. Oh, sure, the wealthy would reap 
90% of the cash benefit. But those who've pegged the plan a 
giveaway to the rich Mr. Bush calls “demagogues.” 

All of which would be fine—really—if the plan met its stat- 
ed goal: to encourage investment and thus help America grow. 
But it doesn’t. The rich already invest most of their money. 
What else are they going to do with it? Mr. Bush’s broad capi- 
tal-gains cut would not persuade the rich—or anyone else —to 
forgo a second vcr and invest that $300 instead. Yet that’s ex- 
actly the kind of persuasion America needs these days: less 
consumption, more investment. 

Under Mr. Bush's plan, the great middle class would sup- 
posedly be lured to invest because after that $300 had grown by 
$200, say, the tax on the gain would be $15 or $20 lower. “Hon- 
ey! Forget the vcr! The President says that if things work out 
with our investment, we could save $20 on our 1996 taxes!” 
(Bush’s other proposal—the family-savings plan—would 
mainly encourage people to move money from their current 
savings accounts into these new ones.) 

Liberalizing the limits on Individual Retirement Account 
contributions, by contrast, would give the typical middle-class 
taxpayer an immediate $85-to-$115 tax break for choosing the 
IRA over the VCR, depending on local tax savings, if any. 

Either plan—a broad capital-gains cut or liberalized IRA 
deduction—would cost a fortune. (A bargain capital-gains tax 
rate would shake loose revenues at first as investors sold to 
take advantage of it but in the long run come back to bite us.) 
So it may be that given the deficit, we can afford neither. 

Yet if the goal is truly to spur investment, there’s an effi- 
cient, inexpensive way to do it: cut the capital-gains tax drasti- 
cally, but apply the cut only to founder’s stock (anyone who 
starts or invests in a new company) and to securities purchased 








VOODOO TIME. 


2 in a public offering (for ex- 
ample, when a new company 
goes public or when GM is- 
= sues $1 billion in new securi- 
ties to modernize its fac- 
tories), And don’t make the 
cut retroactive, as the Presi- 
dent inexplicably would. 
How does that help spur fu- 
ture investment? Just apply 
2 it to investments made from 
now on, 

A focused capital-gains 
tax break would cost little, 
or nothing if it fostered 
growth, because it would not 
apply to most transactions — 
barely 1% of all stock-trad- 
ing volume represents purchase of new shares—or to profits on 
real estate, art, gold or the like. Yet precisely because it would 
be focused, it would skew investment toward the things we 
need even more than new malls: new businesses and the expan- 
sion and modernization of existing ones. 

Focused or not, two things any capital-gains tax cut should 
not include are provisions for indexing and a holding period. 
Indexing gains to inflation introduces a whole new level of 
complication and paperwork at a time when taxes are, to put it 
mildly, complicated enough. And it protects the wealthy who 
have assets to protect from inflation, but not the average fam- 
ily, with little in the way of assets besides its house (already 
largely sheltered from capital-gains taxation) and its retire- 
ment funds (sheltered as well). 

A long-term holding period would lead investors back to 
the old days of basing decisions on tax strategy instead of eco- 
nomics. And it would put a chill on trading, which means less 
liquid markets, especially in small stocks. Liquid markets are a 
prime U.S. asset. A long-term holding period would do little or 
nothing to cure management’s short-term perspective, since 
the big market action comes from pension funds and others 
not subject to tax at all. And there are already big incentives to 
holding investments for the long term. You minimize commis- 
sions and pay zero tax until you sell. Your money can com- 
pound tax free for decades. 

Finally, one must mention the onerous Social Security tax. 
As all but the rich know, it is onerous. But now, with the nation 
running a large deficit, is not the time to cut it. (Let alone priva- 
tize it, which makes no sense at all. You’d just have to pass a 
new “emergency net” for the millions who, despite good inten- 
tions, would not manage to save for their old age—which was 
all that Social Security was intended to be in the first place.) 
Cutting the Social Security tax would just mean a larger deficit 
and, on the margin, the purchase of more vcrs. Now is not the 
time for increased consumer spending. 

But Senator Moynihan is quite right: in light of the Social 
Security tax burden, it would be outrageous to give rich folks 
yet another broad tax break. It’s mind boggling that this actual- 
ly passed the House last term, to be kept from enactment only 
by the Senate. One hopes the Senate, led on this issue by the 
likes of Senators Bradley, Bentsen and Moynihan, will show 
the same good sense again. a 
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Vanities on the Bonfire 





N 0 one embodied Wall Street’s gold- 
rush spirit of the 1980s more than Pe- 
ter Cohen, the high-strung chairman of 
the investment firm Shearson Lehman 
Hutton. A short, cigar-smoking firebrand, 
Cohen transformed Shearson from a stol- 
id retail brokerage into an invest- 
ment-banking giant. Backed by 
American Express, which bought 
the firm for $360 million in 1981, 
Shearson grew from 11,000 em- 
ployees to 47,000 by the mid- 
"80s. But Cohen’s expansion 
drive proved unstable. Hurt by 
several missteps and the slowing 
pace of Wall Street dealmaking, 
Shearson’s investment-banking 
revenue declined 27% last year, 
to $963 million. 

As the stress on Cohen in- 
creased, his composure frayed. 
Colleagues reportedly heard him 
yelling over the phone at his 
boss, American Express Chair- 
man James Robinson IIL. At one 
point, Cohen even had his offices 
at Shearson swept for listening 
devices. When Robinson pressured Co- 
hen for his resignation last week, the 
Shearson chief complied. As Robinson 
told Time: “The conditions of the market, 
the problems on Wall Street, all of [the 
firm’s woes] led to Peter’s feeling that his 
own identification had been linked to so 
many of the problems that he could not 
provide the ongoing leadership that the 
firm deserved.” To succeed Cohen, Rob- 





Wall Street’s quintessential empire builder falls from power 





inson named Howard Clark Jr., who is 
known to favor a no-frills corporate style, 
as the chief financial officer of American 
Express. “Times have changed,” says Law- 
rence Eckenfelder, who follows the securi- 
ties industry for Prudential-Bache. “The 














Shearson Chairman Peter Cohen before his setbacks began 


Hayden, Stone, one of the forerunners 
of Shearson. By 1983, Cohen had been 
named chief executive of Shearson, mak- 
ing him, at 36, the youngest head of a 
major Wall Street firm. 

Cohen was determined to build a firm 
that would rival Merrill Lynch in size. In 
1984 he orchestrated a $360 million merg- 
er between Shearson/American Express 
and Lehman Brothers Kuhn Loeb. That 
move catapulted Shearson into the im- 
mensely profitable investment-banking 
_ business. But signs of stress be- 
2 gan to appear in the wake of the 
1987 stock-market crash, when 
Shearson paid nearly $1 billion 
3 to acquire E.F. Hutton. Dozens 
of top-notch Hutton brokers 
defected to other investment 
firms. At the same time, the 
firm suffered dwindling busi- 
ness from individual investors, 
on whom Shearson was still 
heavily dependent. Cohen, 
meanwhile, who had begun act- 
ing the part of the jet-setting 
dealmaker, was paying less at- 
tention to the day-to-day man- 
agement of his empire. 

The crowning blow came 
in the fall of 1988, when 





name of the game now is to wring out the 
excess, cut costs, retrench.” 

The son of a Long Island clothing 
manufacturer and a graduate of Colum- 
bia Business School, Cohen had planned 
to enter the family business but changed 
his mind when his father offered him 
only half the going rate for M.B.A.s, 
then $12,000 a year. Eventually Cohen 


| joined a brokerage firm named CWBL- 


The crowning blow was the loss of the $25 billion RJR deal. 





ing money: by issuing stock. 





You’re Leveraged? How Gauche! 


4 f debt was the height of fashion during the Roaring Eighties, it has become, just 
one month into the 1990s, painfully passé. The securities issued by companies 
that loaded up on leverage to do deals during the '80s are now taking their lumps on 
Wall Street as investors shift their money to less-indebted companies. 

No securities have been hit harder than junk bonds. The $200 billion market fell 
7% in value during the last quarter of 1989. It suffered another blow last week when 
the credit-rating agency Moody's suddenly downgraded some debt issued by RJR 
Nabisco, which went private in a $25 billion buyout last year. The RJR securities 
had been viewed as among the most solid junk bonds. But investors were quick to 
flee; in two days, many RJR bonds lost $200 for each $1,000 of face value. 

Stocks have been slammed too, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, a publishing com- 
pany that borrowed $2.1 billion last May to repel a takeover attempt by British ty- 
coon Robert Maxwell, has suffered a slump in its stock price from 5 to 2 just since 
Jan. 1. Time Warner, which has nearly $11 billion in debt from Time Inc,’s acquisi- 
tion of Warner Communications, has seen its stock fall from 124 at the beginning of 
the year to 103% last week. The shares of Stone Container, a paper manufacturer 
that borrowed $2.2 billion to buy a Canadian competitor last March, have declined 
from 25% to 21’ this year. Wall Street’s message is clear. During the "90s, compa- 
nies are likely to pare down their debts and return to an old-fashioned way of rais- 
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Shearson lost the $25 billion 
buyout battle for RJR Na- 
bisco, the largest takeover fight in histo- 
ry. Wall Street insiders contend that Co- 
hen—whose firm had advised F. Ross 
Johnson, then the head of RJR, in his 
original bid for the company—stumbled 
badly by assuming that takeover special- 
ist Henry Kravis would stay out of the 
running for RJR. Kravis surprised Co- 
hen with a higher bid and eventually 
outmaneuvered the Shearson executive. 

After that debacle, one setback fol- 
lowed another. In December 1988, the 
Boston Company, a Shearson subsidiary, 
disclosed that it had overreported its carn- 
ings by $30 million. In March of the fol- 
lowing year, Shearson was forced to cancel 
its introduction of “unbundled stock 
units,” a new kind of corporate-finance 
vehicle, in part because the Securities and 
Exchange Commission objected to the ac- 
counting methods the securities 
employed. 

Cohen’s final battle was an effort to 
raise more capital to bolster confidence in 
the firm. Last week American Express an- 
nounced a plan to offer current stockhold- 
ers the right to buy an additional $250 mil- 
lion worth of Shearson shares at $12 a 
share. The move will reduce American Ex- 
press’s stake in the firm from 61% to 
about 45%. One result is that American 
Express will no longer have to include 
Shearson’s performance in the parent 
company’s financial statements. Even so, 
American Express is likely to carry clout as 
it supervises Shearson’s adjustment to the 
grinding ‘90s. —By Christine Gorman. 
Reported by Kathryn Jackson Fallon/New York 
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LITIGATION 


Slap! Ford 
Gets Wiped 


Some 6.9 million new American 
cars were equipped last year 
with a handy feature: intermit- 
tent windshield-wiper systems, 
which allow drivers to fine-tune 
the speed of their blades. Since 
1982 Ford alone is believed to 
have sold millions of cars con- 
taining the device. But now the 
automaker may have to pay for 
every single one, which could 
mean a windfall for a retired 
inventor in Gaithersburg, Md. 
For twelve years, Robert 
Kearns, 62, tried to persuade 
courts that he invented the 
electronic device for the wiper 
system. Last week a federal jury 
in Detroit ruled that Ford had 
infringed on the patents held by 
Kearns. In a separate decision 
covering damages, the inventor 
hopes to get at least $50 for 
each Ford using his system. 
Kearns has sued 20 other auto- 
makers as well. of 
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An Upper Huallaga drug patrol 


SUPERMARKETS 


A Cart of 
One’s Own 


Grocery shopping and tots usu- 
ally don’t mix. Putting the little 
ones in the shopping cart means 
less room for groceries, and let- 
ting them roam free in the aisles 
has its own hazards. But at least 
two food chains have come up 
with a savvy solution: pint-size 
shopping carts for children to 
push—and fill—right along 
with Mom or Dad. A&P has 
supplied eight of its stores in 
the Northeast with the little 
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Ahealth tonic’s song seduces a nation 


ADVERTISING 


Jingle Single 
Jangles Japan 


“Can you fight 24 hours, Japa- 
nese businessman?” The satiri- 
cal question, posed by a com- 
mercial jingle now running on 


How Grim 
Was My Valley 


Infested with terrorists, bandits 
and drug thugs, Peru’s Upper 
Huallaga Valley would seem to 
be one of the least hospitable 
places on earth for a major U.S. 
company to go in search of re- 
sources. Yet Mobil Oil is hard at 
work on a $107 million project 
to explore for oil and natural gas 





Japanese television, has 
struck a chord in that work- 
aholic society. The mock- 
martial melody promotes 
Regain, a caffeine-and- 
vitamin beverage billed as a 
pick-me-up for weary work- 
ers. Sales of Regain, pro- 
duced by pharmaceutical 
giant Sankyo, have jumped 
sharply since the jingle went 
on the air last June and be- 
came a national craze. The 
Japanese are dancing to the 
Regain song at bars and 
singing it at schools, offices, 
athletic meets and cultural 
festivals. 

Last November Epic/ 
Sony released a CD single 
of the jingle, sung by actor 
Saburo Tokito, who plays 
an oddly intrepid businessman 
in Regain’s surreal commer- 
cials. So far, the CD has sold 
300,000 copies and topped the 
Japanese pop-music chart. Def- 
initely not amused: Japan’s La- 
bor Ministry, which has been 
trying to persuade the Japanese 
to shorten their workweek. # 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Better Yet, 
You Call Me 


If unemployed Norwegians are 
hearing bells these days, they 
have the state telephone compa- 
ny to thank. In a show of com- 
passion for people with financial 
problems, Televerket has intro- 
duced a one-way telephone ser- 
vice that allows them to receive 
calls but not make them. Delin- 
quent customers who are thus 
spared the embarrassment of 
their callers’ hearing a message 
that the number has been dis- 
connected agree to pay the mon- 
ey they owe on an installment 
plan. Televerket is starting the 
service, which has already been 
tested by a few local phone com- 
panies, in part because unem- 
ployment has reached nearly 
5%, a record high for Norway. 
Compassion has its limits, how- 
ever. The company does not of- 
fer the arrangement to custom- 
ers with a long history of poor 
payment. w 





in the energy-rich jungle region, 
which happens to produce near- 
ly half the coca leaves used to 
supply Americans with cocaine. 
“If you are looking to find 
large new reserves,” explains 
Mobil spokesman John Lord, 
“you simply have to go to the 
more remote regions of the 
world.” However, Lord noted, 
“we don’t even know if sub- 
stantial oil reserves exist in 
the region, let alone if we're 
going to start drilling soon.” 


Peru, which would receive 
some 45% of the oil revenues 
from a Mobil find, agreed to 
provide security for company 
crews and to fly them to re- 
mote sites aboard military heli- 
copters. Peru furnished similar 
services to Occidental Petro- 
leum, which recently complet- 
ed a yearlong exploration of a 
less dangerous region about 
120 miles to the east. Occiden- 
tal is currently evaluating its 
findings. u 








carts, while Florida-based Pub- 
lix is using them in the South- 
east. A&P imports the carts 
from West Germany at a cost of 
$70 each, about the same price 
as for the regular-size U.S.- 
made version. 

So far, store managers think 
the carts are a valuable added 
attraction. Says Charles Roder, 
manager of an A&P store in 
Wall Township, N.J., which has 
ten of the carts: “Several cus- 
tomers have announced that 
they can’t go to a competitor 
now. The kids want to go to the 
A&P because of the carriages.” 
Now that’s hooking them in. = 
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Mother and daughter wheeling along in a Florida grocery store 
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In outlining goals, Bush is long on talk but short on substance 


B: almost every measure, George | 


Bush has fallen short of his campaign 
pledge to be the “education President.” 
He continues to back the ineffectual 
Lauro Cavazos as Education Secretary, 
while promoting “choice” and other cost- 
free nostrums as remedies for ailing 
schools. True, his proposed 1991 budget, 
unveiled last week, calls for an additional 
$500 million for Project Head Start. But 
student aid comes in for cuts, and the 
Education Department's paltry $500 mil- 
lion increase does not even keep pace 
with inflation. Little wonder that 
in a recent New York 
Times/cas News poll 68% 
of those surveyed felt Bush 
had ‘‘mainly just talked” 
about improving education. 

The President talked about 
education yet again last week in 
his State of the Union message. 
Using language that at times 
bordered on the visionary, Bush 
outlined six national goals to be 
met by the year 2000. “Real im- 
provement in our schools is not 
simply a matter of spending 
more,” he said, “it is a matter of ex- 
pecting more.” Although his goals 
were almost as fuzzy as they had 
been at last fall's education summit, 
at which the President and Cabinet 
officials met with the nation’s Gover- 
nors, White House aides boasted that 
Bush had boldly advanced the cause. 
Said one: “It’s a cradle-to-grave ap- 
proach to education.” 

Outside the White House gates, 
however, many considered the Presi- 
dent’s plan less than earthshaking. Some 
educational hawks complained that Bush, 
eager to maintain warm relations with the 
politically powerful education lobby, had 
fixed on aims far too modest to have much 
effect on the crisis in the classroom. No 
one, of course, could argue against raising 
graduation rates—especially in inner cities 
with large black and Hispanic populations. 
But overall, 84% of young Americans al- 
ready earn a high school diploma or its 
equivalent by age 24. How ambitious is it, 
then, to set a goal of 90%? 

Many educators were impatient with 
the President for offering yet another dose 
of rhetoric with no specifics. “He needs to 
give us leadership on how to get there,” 
complained Jeanne Allen, an education 
analyst at the conservative Heritage Foun- 
dation. Agreed Senator Jeff Bingaman, a 
New Mexico Democrat: “I don’t think we 
can make it on cheerleading alone.” 


Some Governors were miffed that the 
President had stolen their thunder. The orig- 
inal plan had been to unveil education goals 
at the annual convention of the National 
Governors’ Association later this month, 
Governors Bill Clinton, an Arkansas Demo- 
crat, and Carroll Campbell, a South Caroli- 
na Republican, held meetings throughout 
the fall to work out the details. In early 
December talks were thrown into disar- 
ray when the White House 
told them Bush 



























wanted 

to announce the goals 

himself in the State of the Union. 

“It had the effect of derailing the process,” 
said one gubernatorial aide. 

The most political of the six objectives 
calls for U.S. students to rank first, world- 
wide, in math and science. The “moonshot 
goal,” as one White House wag dubbed it, 
is a rare admission by Bush that America is 
falling behind its foreign competitors, es- 
pecially the Japanese. The evidence of fail- 
ure is abundant. In a recent international 
survey, American 13-year-olds finished last 
in math and nearly last in science. Bush 
stiffened his proposal by requesting, in 
his 1991 budget, a $100 million increase 
in the education programs of the National 
Science Foundation and a $230 million 





grant to help states improve math and 
science teaching. 

By far the most innovative goal called 
for students in Grades 4, 8 and 12 to pass 
nationwide tests in five basic subject areas. 
Typically, Bush left unanswered the thorny 
questions of who will design the tests, how 
they will be carried out and funded, and 
how results will be reported. But given the 
controversy surrounding national stan- 
dards and student testing, the fact that the 
President embraced the notion at all was 
remarkable. “To superimpose some norms 
would be radical,” says Chester Finn, 
chairman of the governing board of the 
National Assessment of Educational Prog- 
ress (N.A.E.P.), a 20-year-old federal test- 
ing program. “To expand it to everyone 
would be revolutionary.” 

Many Americans fear that national 
testing will lead to a national curriculum, 
inviting education by remote control 
from Washington and causing schools to 

turn out carbon-copy students, With its 

long history of local autonomy, the U.S. 

is unlikely ever to adopt such a system 

formally. Still, even traditionalists 
concede that the U.S. has a de facto 
common curriculum, driven largely 

by widely used standardized exams 





a and the homogenized fare dished 


up by textbook publishers. 
To meet Bush’s goal, some enti- 
ty—probably N.A.E.P.—will have 
to set standards for mastery of a 
given subject and design a test for 
it. That still leaves room for states 
and school districts to determine 
how material is taught. Besides, 
local control has hardly proved 
to bea miracle drug for improv- 
ing educational levels. “Local 
school districts don’t have in- 
centives to work hard,” says 
Lester Thurow, dean of 
M.LT.’s Sloan School of 
Management. “I’m not wor- 
ried about too much author- 
ity. | worry about too little.” 
Even if educators could agree on stan- 
dards, there would remain the sticky prob- 
lem of designing national tests. Computer- 
scored multiple-choice exams are efficient 
and economical—typically costing $15 a 
pupil—but they also encourage mindless 
memorization. So-called performance- 
based exams, using essays, hands-on ex- 
periments and the like, are better for pro- 
moting reasoning skills but can cost as 
much as $50 a student, according to 
N.A.E.P. Chairman Finn. Whatever kinds 
of tests are eventually chosen, educators 
are sure to complain that they are being 
forced to “teach to the test,” thus robbing 
students of real learning and depriving 
teachers of control. 
Problems like these, admits the White 
House, may take years to solve. Later this 
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| Spong approved J. Robert Williams, 34, as 











month when he meets with Governors to 
flesh out the goals, Bush could speed the 
process by more forcefully endorsing strate- 
gies such as simplifying teacher certifica- 
tion and lengthening the school year. “The 
goals won't be hard to set,” says Lamar Al- 
exander, the former Republican Governor 
who is now president of the University of 
Tennessee. “But we'll have to see if every- 
one is bold enough to make the quantum 
leaps we need.” Without a firmer push from 
Washington, states and districts may never 
measure up to Bush's goals. —By Susan Tifft. 
Reported by Robert Ajemian/Boston and 
Michael Duffy/Washington 





ing an active gay. 


~ Religion —— 





Knocking 
Monogamy 





A gay Episcopal priest 
faces disciplinary action 


t took two years of screening before 
New Jersey's controversial Bishop John 


the first Episcopal man to be ordained a 
priest while openly living in a gay relation- 
ship. It took six weeks for the bishop to de- 
cide the ordination was a big mistake. Wil- 
liams has now been forced out of his job at 
a gay ministry while the diocese investi- 
gates whether he misrepresented his moral 
beliefs. 

Williams’ downfall resulted from his 
remarks at a Detroit symposium on gay 
marriages: “Monogamy is as unnatural as 
celibacy. If people want to try, O.K., but 
the fact is, people are not monogamous. It 
is crazy to hold up this ideal and pretend 
it’s what we're doing and we're not.” Hav- 
ing thus dismissed the traditional concept 
of Christian marriage, Williams told a 
questioner in rather crude 
terms that Mother Teresa 
of Calcutta would be better 
off if she had had sex. All 
that was too much even for 
Bishop Spong, who also 
wants to overturn Judeo- 
Christian sexual limitations 
but encourages “commit- 
ted” relationships, gay or 
straight, with lifelong mo- 
nogamy as the ideal. 

Williams apologized for belittling 
Mother Teresa but stuck by his anti- 
monogamy stand. He plans to defy the 
bishop’s request to cease all priestly activi- 
ties until the case is settled. Says he: “If 
[Spong] wants to spend another quarter- 
million dollars, he can take me to trial.” 
And speaking of trials, conservative Epis- 
copalians are planning to file charges 
against Bishop Spong himself for ordain- 
2 
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Buddy, Can You Spare a Dime? 








A federal judge protects panhandling as a form of free speech 


D o the poor have a constitutional right 
to beg? Yes, says New York federal 
district-court judge Leonard Sand. In a 
novel ruling, Sand found that panhandling 
is a form of free speech protected by the 
First Amendment. “A true test of one’s 
commitment to constitutional principles,” 
he wrote, “is the extent to which recogni- 
tion is given to the rights of those in our 


midst who are the least affluent, least pow- | 


erful and least welcome.” 

The case grew out of attempts by the 
Metropolitan Transit Authority to crack 
down on panhandling in New York City 
subway cars and stations, but 
the ruling has nationwide im- 
plications. Seeking to stem 
the proliferation of needy 
and homeless in a system that 
serves | billion passengers a 
year, the MTA last October 
launched its so-called Opera- 
tion Enforcement. Within 
wecks, two homeless panhan- 
dlers—Papa Joe Walley, 50, 
and William Young Jr., 40— 
complained to the Legal Ac- 
tion Center for the Homeless 
that they were being harassed 
by the police while begging in 
the subway. The center filed a 
class action against the MTA 
on behalf of Walley, Young 
and others like them. 

In his ruling, handed 
down two wecks ago, Judge 
Sand indicated that the MTA 
had gone too far by imposing 
a total ban instead of specify- 
ing the times, places and types of begging 
that it considered out of bounds. “While 
the government has an interest in preserv- 
ing the quality of urban life,” wrote Sand, 
“this interest must be discounted where 
the regulation has the principal effect of 
keeping a public problem involving human 
beings out of sight and therefore out of 
mind.” 

Advocates for the needy applauded the 
decision, which has continued to reverber- 
ate nationally. “If you silence a beggar, you 
cut off one of his or her most effective 
means of communication and advocacy,” 
said Douglas Lasdon, executive director of 
the Legal Action Center for the Homeless. 
“If the homeless have received any assis- 
tance, it is because their pleas have been 
seen and heard.” Burt Neuborne, a law 
professor at New York University, con- 
curred, arguing that “to the extent subways 
are simply extensions of the streets, the 
same freedoms should apply in both 
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places.” But the MTA denounced the 
judge’s action and said it would appeal. 
“The subway is there for one purpose and 
one purpose alone: to move people from 
one place to another,” said Chairman 
Robert Kiley. “We are not the same as an 
auditorium or an arena or even a street.” 
Judge Sand’s opinion runs contrary to 
the traditional American legal view of beg- 
ging. Although panhandling involves 
speaking, the activity has not gencrally 
been viewed as a First Amendment issue. 
Throughout history, begging has been reg- 
ulated, monitored and sometimes prohib- 


Begging: constitutional right or urban annoyance? 


ited; half the states in the U.S. currently 
have statutes that limit or ban begging. Yet 
Sand’s reasoning could prove persuasive to 
other courts in search of answers to the 
problem of panhandling by the homeless. 
Moreover, his ruling is in line with three 
cases in the past decade in which the U.S. 
Supreme Court has held that professional 
fund raisers have a First Amendment right 
to seek donations. 

Overly aggressive or dangerous pan- 
handlers, however, will not automatically 
enjoy legal protection. “Judge Sand’s rul- 
ing doesn’t say a beggar can corner people 
or abuse them,” explained Columbia law 
professor Vincent Blasi. ““The First 
Amendment protects only the right to ask, 
| not the right to harass.” In fact, several 
| days after his ruling, Judge Sand modified 
| the decision to allow the MTA to regulate 

panhandling more selectively by banning 
| solicitations on moving subway cars and 
| near token booths. — By Andrea Sachs 
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American Airlines has achieved the best on-time record of the nine largest 
domestic airlines in each of the last five reporting periods. 

And that’s not all. Since on-time records have been kept, starting in Septem- 
ber 1987, American has the best overall record of getting you where you want to 
go on ume. 

At American, we know what it takes to be the on-time leader. It takes an invest- 
ment in maintenance of $1 billion a year to help keep delays to a minimum. It means 
monitoring our schedules daily to make sure the schedules we publish are accurate. 
And it means constantly looking for new ways to provide even more dependable 
service, day in and day out. 

It's the kind of commitment you ex- Ame icanArrli 
pect from American. The kind of commit- r nes 
ment it takes to be the On-time Machine. Something special in the ai" 


Based on Department of Transportation data and the cumulative percentage of nonstop domestic flights arriving within 15 minutes of schedule for all 
reported airports for the nine largest airlines in terms of domestic revenue passenger miles, September 1987 through November 1989 
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The Bombshell from Moscow 








A questionable scoop spotlights CNN’s worldwide clout 


he startling news broke at 2 

p-m. EST. From Moscow, CNN 
bureau chief Steve Hurst reported, 
in a live phone conversation from 
the Soviet capital, that Mikhail 
Gorbachev was “considering his 
resignation” as chief of the Com- 
munist Party. The report, attributed 
to an unnamed party source, sent 
the economic and political world 
into an immediate tizzy. On foreign 
currency markets the value of the 
dollar surged; on Wall Street the 
stock market took a quick plunge. 
White House officials pleaded igno- 
rance, world leaders were puzzled, 
and in Moscow (where CNN is seen i 
in many government offices) phones The 
jangled all night as people traded 7, 
information on the rumor. 


Gorbachev flatly denied the story next | 


day, and no other news organization got 


| even a shred of confirmation that resigna- 


tion was imminent. But the furor demon- 
strated CNN’s growing impact as the 
world’s most widely circulated TV news 
network. It also raised questions about 
whether, given that global clout, CNN exer- 
cised due journalistic caution when dealing 
with a potential bombshell. 

The story originated when Hurst, 42, a 
veteran Moscow reporter who joined CNN 
in 1988, spoke on the phone with what he 
described as a “well-informed and usually 
reliable Communist Party source.” Hurst 
relayed his scoop to international manag- 
ing editor Eason Jordan in CNN’s Atlanta 
headquarters, and then to executive vice 
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Gorbachev dispatch: sending the world into a tizzy 


Is the all-news network being manipulated? 


president Ed Turner (no relation to CNN 
founder Ted). The Moscow reporter 
would not identify his informant but told 
his bosses of several other stories in which 
the source had given accurate information. 
That persuaded Turner to run the story. 
After Hurst’s report was aired, other 
news organizations scrambled to confirm 
it but came up empty. None of the three 
major wire services—A.P., U.P.I. and 
Reuters—reported the rumor until the 
worldwide reaction became a story in 
its own right. All three networks gave 
the resignation story prominent play 
at the beginning of their evening news- 
casts on Tuesday. The following day’s New 
York Times and Washington Post down- 
played the rumor by encasing it in stories 








on the political and financial reactions. | 

Hurst still stands by his report, pointing 
out that his source said only that Gorba- 
chev was “considering” resignation: “I 
heard it from someone I believed, a long- 
standing source who has been right 
on every other occasion.” But some 
editors and press monitors criti- 
cized CNN for going public with un- 
confirmed information. “It’s a fun- 
damental of journalism: one-source 
stories are bad,” says Tom Gold- 
stein, dean of the journalism school 
at the University of California, 
Berkeley. “Generally we will not go 
with a single source,” says Timothy 
Russert, senior vice president of 
news at NBC. “Of course, every 
news organization makes excep- 
tions.” Asserts CNN’s Ed Turner: 
“We double-check sources when it 
is humanly possible. But you also 
have to believe in your own journal- 
ist on the scene.” 

The problem of how to handle 
unconfirmed reports is common to 
all news organizations, but it is especially 
acute for CNN. The network’s instant 
worldwide reach (it is beamed officially to 
89 countries and watched by many world 
leaders) has made CNN a conduit for gov- 
ernments and individuals who want to 
spread news—or plant leaks. When the 
U.S. invaded Panama in December, the 
first Soviet protest was delivered not to 
the U.S. embassy but to a CNN crew. This 
role makes it essential that CNN be espe- 
cially alert to the possibility of being ma- 
nipulated. “We are well aware of our re- 
sponsibilities,”” says Turner, ‘“‘and we 
became more aware of it this week in a 
negative sense.” — By Richard Zoglin. 
Reported by Paul Hofheinz/Moscow and Joseph J. 
Kane/Atianta 
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Milestones 








ARRESTED. Darryl Strawberry, 27, mercuri- 


al New York Mets slugger; for allegedly 
threatening his wife Lisa with a gun; in Los 
Angeles. During a late-night spat, she 
struck him in the rib cage and on the wrists 
with a metal rod; he then brandished a .25- 
cal. semiautomatic pistol. Strawberry was 
released on a $12,000 bond. Although the 
district attorney’s office will not press felo- 
ny charges, the city attorney has not yet de- 
cided whether to prosecute on lesser 
counts. 


RETRIAL ORDERED. For Raymond Buckey, 
31, former teacher's aide at the Virginia 
McMartin Pre-School; two weeks after a 
jury acquitted him and his mother, Peggy 
McMartin Buckey, of 52 charges of child 
molesting in the longest criminal trial in 
USS. history; in Los Angeles. The new trial, 








set for early March, will address 13 counts 
that the jury did not resolve. If convicted, 
Buckey faces up to eight years in prison on 
cach charge. 


RETIRING. John Phelan, 58, soft-spoken 
chairman of the New York Stock Ex- 
change since 1984; at the end of this year; 
in New York City. During his reign, he 
guided the Big Board toward the computer 
age, enabling it instantly to process mas- 
sive volumes of buy and sell orders. In the 
wake of the October 1987 crash, Phelan 
helped restore order in the market. 


HOSPITALIZED. Jozef Cardinal Glemp, 60, | 


the leader of Poland’s Roman Catholic 
Church and a champion of the nation’s 
union movement; for massive bleeding 
caused by a perforated ulcer; in Warsaw. 





DIED. Samuel Phillips, 68, Air Force gener- 
al who helped oversee the first Apollo | 
lunar landing; of cancer; in Palos Verdes 
Estates, Calif. His administration of the 
Apollo program from 1964 to 1969 culmi- 
nated in the July 1969 touchdown on the 
moon’s surface by mission commander 
Neil Armstrong and lunar-module pilot 
Edwin Aldrin. 


DIED. Gordon M. Buehrig, 85, legendary 
automobile designer; in Grosse Pointe, 
Mich. In the 1920s and 1930s Buchrig rev- 
olutionized the automobile’s shape with 
his classic creations for the Duesenberg 
Model J and Auburn Boattail Speedster. 
In 1935 his design for the Cord featured 
front-wheel drive and flip-top headlights, 
He later devised and patented a T-top roof 
that became a popular accessory. 
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Cinema | 








ichael Moore doesn’t look like a 

movie star. With his pinched face, his 
Pillsbury Doughboy silhouette and his air 
of befuddled skepticism, he looks as if he'd 
be lucky to land a night manager’s job at a 
7-Eleven. Moore might even pass for what 
he is: the novice director of a documentary 
film about blue-collar unemployment. So 


last week in Flint, Mich., to ask him ques- 





tions, throw verbal brickbats or cheer him 
on? Why has his movie Roger & Me stoked 
debate that has spilled from the entertain- 
ment pages into the news columns? And 
why is General Motors—still the world’s 
largest industrial corporation—so darned 
annoyed by a gadfly like Moore? 

Roger & Me, Moore's puckish chronicle 
of the impact of GM plant closings on the 
people of Flint, has provoked raves and 
outrages at film festivals, in movie theaters 
and especially in the city where it was 
filmed. Last week, when Moore was the 
guest on Phil Donahue’s talk show, Whit- 
ing Auditorium was packed with every spe- 
cies of Flint citizen except GM executives; 
they were busy warning their ad agencies 
against placing spots on those Donahue 
episodes. Slouched in a center-stage chair, 
Moore got an earful from the audience. 
Some came to pick nits and fights. Said an 
audience member: “I'd just like to know 
what Michael Moore’s going to do with all 
his money, now that he made Flint look 
| bad.” But many were fans. “I’m tired 





why did 2,000 folks stand in line for hours | 





Michael & Roger & Phil & Flint 


An impish documentary raises a ruckus in the heartland 


of those Hollywood fern-bar types trying 
to condemn Mike,” one man declared. 
“Good luck, Mike.” 

The ruckus has achieved what Moore 
wanted: to stoke debate on the sins of corpo- 
rate America and to sell tickets to his movie. 
Roger & Me proves that with a lot of talent 
and a bit of righteous self-promotion, you 
can be a town scourge and a local hero. You 
can also become a former member of the 






Atown scourge and a local 
hero: Moore outside an 
abandoned General 
Motors plant in Flint, Mich. 
His controversial film 
Roger & Me is immensely 
entertaining, but does it 
tell the truth about GM? 


working poor. Moore made his film for a 
pinchpenny $260,000 and sold it to Warner 
Bros. for $3 million. What's bad for General 
Motors is good for Michael Moore. 

But what's so bad—or good—about 
Roger & Me? The film traces Moore's at- 
tempts to meet Roger Smith, the chairman 
of General Motors. Moore’s idea is to 
show Smith the sagging economy and spirit 
of Flint, a company town ailing from thou- 
sands of GM pink slips. Between fruitless 
visits to Smith’s offices, Moore chats with 
Flint’s élite (seen spending a fun, fund- 
raising night at the city jail) and home- 
grown celebrities (like game-show host 
Bob Eubanks, who tells a joke that man- 
ages to be anti-gay and anti-Jewish). He 
follows the rounds of a county employee 
evicting delinquent tenants; he talks with a 
woman who raises rabbits for pets and ta- 
ble meat. Strewn through the film are news 
clips that dramatize the city’s plight. 

At once chirpy and cynical, Roger & Me 
is the rare documentary film that doesn’t 
make viewers feel they are being force-fed 








a civics lesson. But perhaps the movie is no 
documentary. Its tone, which tempers pop- 
ulist anger with deadpan facetiousness, is 
heard in much modern comedy—sort of 
Laid Off with David Letterman. Moore 
classifies the film as “a dark comedy, social 
satire, ‘mockumentary.’ ” 

What troubles some moviegoers is that 
Moore seems to be mocking his subjects, not 
just the plutocrats but also the disenfran- 
chised, for the crime of being insufficiently 
hip. Further, few of these people receive any 
of the largesse Moore is now reaping. 
Warner has donated $25,000 to be divided 
among the four families shown being evict- 
ed. Of Moore's cut, $1 million will go to the 
Center for Alternative Media, “to find films 
on similar issues and other good works,” and 
$2 million will go to Moore’s production 
company, Dog Eat Dog Films, from which 
he draws a $35,000 annual salary. 


Oo" reviewers, such as Film Com- 
ment’s Harlan Jacobson, have pointed 
out numerous liberties that Moore takes 
with time and facts. The number of 1986 
GM layoffs in Flint, for example, was about 
5,000, not the 30,000 implied in the film. 
The company contends that many employ- 
ees simply retired or accepted voluntary 
terminations or transfers to GM jobs else- 
where. Three huge commercial projects, 
which the city mistakenly hoped would re- 
vive prosperity, opened and failed before 
the 1986 layoffs, though Moore hints that 
they came partly as a response to GM’s 
cuts. Says Flint Mayor Matthew S. Collier: 
“Anyone who knows Flint can’t help real- 
izing the film is fiction. If this is a docu- 
mentary, | wonder about all those PBS 
shows on whales and dolphins.” 

GM and the United Auto Workers, 
both of which take their lumps in Roger & 
Me, are handing out copies of Pauline 
Kael’s scathing New Yorker review of the 
film. To Moore, who is happy to argue ev- 
ery debatable point in Roger & Me, “these 
critics sce themselves as culture police, 
telling us what a documentary is. Roger & 
Me was intended as a movie for people to 
go to on a Friday night. It’s not an NBC 
White Paper, not an episode of Nova. To 
the guardians of the documentary, I apolo- 
gize that the picture is entertaining.” 

Which is precisely, of course, why a 
big studio like Warner bought the film. 
“They're in the trend business; they have 
to be tuned in,” says Moore. “Millions of 
working Americans are fed up with ten 
years of Reagan and Bush. People want to 
see a movie that speaks to that concern and 
need.” In addition, the movie industry may 
have bought itself an eccentric superstar. 
Wouldn't it be funny if it took GM’s most 
nettlesome antagonist since Ralph Nader 


to lead Hollywood to the heartbeat of | 


America? —By Richard Corliss. Reported by 
Gavin Scott/Flint and Joe Szczesny/Detroit 
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Theater 


Seedlings 


Broadway launches a scheme 
to cultivate new musicals 


OG: Broadway it often seems that the 
sorry state of the musical is, like the 
weather, something everybody talks about 
but nobody does anything to change. That 
may be because everyone shares the 
blame. Unions impose cumbersome work 
rules, producers permit profit-busting bud- 
gets, and so on. The result is a system that 
penalizes old hands, shuts out newcomers 
almost entirely and yields barely one good 
new American musical a season. Last week 
a whole lot of somebodies, from Pulitzer 
prizewinners to giant media companies, 
decided to do something about it. 

Their venture, New Musicals, is sched- 
uled to mount some 16 shows during the 
next four years for pre-Broadway test runs 
at the State University of New York cam- 
pus at Purchase, 30 miles from New York 
City. The facilities can accommodate the 
elaborate staging that audiences expect 
on Broadway. But in contrast to tradi- 

tional pre-Broadway 
tours, these tryouts 
will enjoy financial 


' concessions from vir- 

mi tually everyone on- 
. ~ . stage or backstage. A 
show that could cost 

$5 million will be 

mounted there for 

about $1.5 million. If 

it moves to Broad- 

ed way, Salaries and roy- 
Director Prince alties will jump to 


normal levels. If not, 
losses will have been held dowr 


The group debuts in May with an adap- 
tation of Manuel Puig’s The Kiss of the Spi- 
der Woman. The score is by John Kander 
and Fred Ebb (Cabaret) and the staging by 
Harold Prince (The Phantom of the Opera) 
Says Prince, winner of 16 Tony Awards for 
musicals: “I see this as an opportunity for 





young composers, lyricists, librettists and 
directors to have a career like I had—to be 
able to experiment, to fail, and from those 
failures go on to create successes 
Following Spider Woman will be works 
by, among others, songwriters Marvin 
Hamlisch and Jimmy Webb, novelist Erica 
Jong and playwrights Arthur Kopit, Mar- 
sha Norman and Peter Stone. Financial 
backers include Capital Cities/ABC, Co- 
lumbia Artists Management and Jujamcyn, 
which owns five Broadway theaters. Inves- 
tors have provided about a fourth of the 
first year’s $10 million budget, with the bal- 
ance projected to be earned in ticket sales, 
program advertising and merchandising. » 
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At 14 ounces light, 2.3 inches narrow, 7.2 inches short and a mere inch thin, the NEC 


Portable Phone may be the easiest way to carry a conversation. It can go from a car to a 
boat to a pocket in seconds. And with a talk time of 80 minutes (or 18 hours standby) and 
digital clock with automatic wake-up features, there’s only one smart thing to do. Pick up the 
phone. For more information and where to buy an NEC Portable Phone, call 1-800-643-8820. 








Medicine 


Laid Low by the Flu 





Americans are suffering the worst epidemic in five years 


t comes in winter and is 
harder to dodge than a 
speeding snowball. This year ‘ 
the debilitating and some- 
times deadly scourge of influ- 
enza is unusually virulent. So 
many people have taken to 
their bed with chills, aching 
muscles and fever that doc- 
tors are overwhelmed, of- 
fices are decimated, and 
some schools have temporar- 
ily shut their doors. Nearly 
8,100 Americans, most of 
them elderly, are known to 
have died of flu and flu-relat- 
ed illnesses, and the figure is 
rising daily. The Centers for 
Disease Control has official- 
ly declared it an epidemic, 
the worst outbreak of flu in 
the U.S. in at least five years. 

The first widespread 
cases of flu appeared in Montana, New 
Mexico and Utah in mid-December, slight- 
ly earlier than normal. Within weeks, the 
disease broke out in Texas, Mississippi and 
Georgia and then along the Eastern Sea- 
board. Says Dr. Margaret Tipple, an epide- 
miologist at the cbc; “At this point, it’s vir- 
tually coast to coast.” 

In fact, it spans most of the north- 
ern hemisphere. From Britain to the 
Soviet Union, the flu has hit millions 
of Europeans, including Pope John 
Paul, Queen Elizabeth and Princess 
Diana. Britain was hit so badly that 
staff shortages and patient overloads 
forced hospitals to put off surgery 
that could wait. Several trials at Lon- 
don’s Old Bailey had to be delayed. 

The flu is hard to contain because 
it is highly contagious, comes in 
many varieties, and can originate al- 
most anywhere. It has plagued hu- 
manity at least since 412 B.C., ac- 
cording to an account by the Greek 
| physician Hippocrates. By far the 
most devastating flu season on rec- 
ord was in 1918-19, when some 20 
million people worldwide—includ- 
ing 500,000 in the U.S.—died of the 
| “Spanish flu.” 

Scientists first isolated a flu virus, 
named type A, in 1933 and subse- 
quently found two other variants, 
now known as types B and C. Indi- 
vidual strains are named for the 
place where they are first identified. 
Most of this season’s flu has been 
triggered by a nasty strain of influen- 
za A, called A-Shanghai. A few cases 








CONTAGION FROM COAST TO COAST 





two to three days, victims remain conta- 
gious for an additional three or four days. 
The virus spreads easily, traveling in 
droplets spewed into the air by sneezing 
and coughing or through contact with mu- 
cus on hands or objects. 
Transmission is faster in 
places with poor ventilation, 
such as rooms with closed 


Occurrence of influenza reported to the 
Centers for Disease Control at the end of January windows, crowded class- 
[_ ] Widespread [_]Regional [sporadic rooms, nursing homes and 
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| of A-Taiwan and B-Yamagata (Japan) 
| have also turned up. 

The classic symptoms of flu, which be- 
| gin to appear about 48 hours after expo- 
| sure to the virus, include a sudden fever, 
chills, sore throat, headache, muscle pains, 
lethargy and a persistent dry cough. Al- 
though most of the symptoms subside after 


NOW THAT YOU'VE GOT IT 


Once the flu bug bites, there is no quick 
cure. A doctor will recommend bed rest + 
and plenty of liquids. It is important to stay 
home, especially since co-workers and 
_Schoolmates can easily catch the disease. 
4 For high-risk patients, physicians may pre- 
“ scribe amantadine, an antiviral drug that 
‘reduces fever and respiratory problems 


caused by strains of influenza A. 
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public transportation sys- 
tems. On planes, where the 
air is continuously recirculat- 
ed, just one flu-ridden pas- 
senger can infect all the rest. 

For most patients, a bout 
of flu means a few missed 
days of work or school. But 
for people 65 and over and 
for those who have chronic 
heart or respiratory prob- 
lems, diabetes, asthma or 
weakened immune systems, 
the disease can easily be fatal. 
Less able to fend off infec- 
tions, these individuals are 
more susceptible to bronchi- 
lis, pneumonia and, occa- 
sionally, kidney failure and heart attacks. 
In an average year, flu is a factor in about 
20,000 deaths in the U.S. The majority of 
A-Shanghai victims have been clderly, and 
all 50 states have discovered outbreaks in 
nursing homes and other long-term-care 
facilities. 
Flu shots are the best protection. 
, Though a vaccine does not necessar- 

ily prevent the disease, it can lessen 

® the severity. But designing the right 
3 vaccine is difficult because the viruses 
% mutate, changing their chemical pro- 
file from year to year. Today's 
A-Shanghai may soon be supplanted 
by one that is substantially different. 
What is more, entirely new types of 
flu viruses appear every few years 
Months before cach flu season, scien- 
tists must guess which strains will be 
most active and then tailor a vaccine 
to combat them. Sometimes their 
forecast is wrong, and the vaccine is 
virtually useless. In 1976, for exam- 
ple, the anticipated swine-flu  epi- 
demic never materialized 

This year the vaccine seems to 
work, but not enough people have re- 
ceived it. Ordinarily, the CDC recom- 
mends the shots for senior citizens 
nursing-home residents, people with 
AIDS, anyone who is susceptible to 
lung and heart ailments, and for health 
workers and others who deal with flu 
patients. This A-Shanghai strain is so 
virulent, however, that anyone who 
wants to avoid it should probably be 
inoculated. — By Andrea Dorfman. 
Reported by Don Winbush/Atlanta 
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Prolific 
Purveyor 
Of Punditry 


As comfortable with wordplay 

as with politics, WILLIAM SAFIRE 
is the country’s best practitioner 

of the art of columny 





By WALTER SHAPIRO 


riting a provocative newspaper column is an invi- 

tation to be egregiously wrong in public—at least 

some of the time. Take the man who is America’s 
best practitioner of the art of columny: succinctly melding 
fact and opinion in an unforgiving 770-word format. Even 
though in a parade of predictions in late 1988 he called the 
fall of the Berlin Wall, this Pulitzer-prizewinning pundit also 
flatly asserted last March that the Soviet Union would never 
brook Eastern Europe’s attempts at independence. “De- 
pend on Mr. Gorbachev to crack down as Mr. Stalin would 
have, fraternally rolling in the tanks and shooting the dis- 
senters,” he wrote. “The present Kremlin leader was not 
chosen to preside over the dissolution of the Soviet empire.” 

Faithful readers may have immediately recognized the 
telltale style of William Safire, whose twice-weekly political 
commentary has adorned the New York Times op-ed page 
since 1973 and appears in more than 300 other papers. For 
cognoscenti, there were three surefire Safirific clues em- 
bedded in the quotation: 1) this former Richard Nixon 
speechwriter remains a nattering nabob of negativism (he 
also crafted lines for Spiro Agnew) about Mikhail Gorba- 
chev’s intentions; 2) Safire’s forcefulness of expression and 
clarity of opinion, for he is not a columnist who seeks safety 
in mainstream musings; and 3) the wordplay that is Safire’s 
trademark—in this case, revamping Winston Churchill's 
pledge not to dismember the British empire. 

Unlike the Olympian detachment that is the traditional 
pose of Washington columnists, Safire projects a rumpled 
persona far closer to Walter Matthau’s than Walter Lipp- 
mann’s. His clothes are L.L. Bean, not Savile Row. Safire re- 
tains the unbuttoned style, the street-smart diction and the 
wry-not enthusiasms of a man who happily spent his forma- 
tive years as a successful public relations flack in New York 
City. Where other conservative columnists like George Will 
and William F. Buckley can be precious and predictable, Sa- 
fire prides himself on his reporting and contrarian thinking. 
“A column should not be a chore, not a chin puller, not a 
dreary thing,” Safire says, trying to summarize his approach. 
“You don’t have to be solemn to be serious.” Then with a 
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sense of satisfaction at the epigrammatic elegance of that 
last sentence, he adds, “I think that’s original.” 

Safire has reason to be pleased with his gift of glib: his 
Sunday “On Language” column in the Times magazine has 
made him the nation’s amateur arbiter of usage, or as he 
puts it, “pop grammarian.” He wears the crown lightly, for 
it is not accidental that one of his six language books is ti- 
tled J Stand Corrected. As comfortable with punnery as with 
punditry, Safire is rarely the punctilious schoolmaster in 
private conversation. True, when a visitor used propinquity 
to describe two men working in the same law firm, Safire 
interjected, “Don’t you mean proximity?” He insisted on a 
quick trip to Webster's New World Dictionary on a stand in 
his lush Times office, furnished with the look of a turn-of- 
the-century men’s club. The verdict: the two words are in- 
terchangeable. But there was nothing craven about this 
language maven. Instead, he said with verve, “Now both of 
us know something we didn’t know a moment ago.” 

Safire turned 60 in December, and he makes no secret 
of his ambition: 20 more years opining on deadline. “I have 
the greatest job in the world,” he declares. “I’m free to 
write, to select my subject and say anything I want about 
the subject. That’s freedom. Freedom’s a big thing for me.” 
The tribal bonds between Safire and the Times are intense. 
It is odd to recall the epithets that greeted his ill-timed ar- 
rival in the midst of Watergate; Safire’s critics could not de- 
cide what was worse—that he was a Nixon apologist, a 
right-winger or a non-journalist. “What impressed me was 
how quickly he became a Times person,” says A.M. Rosen- 
thal, the paper’s former executive editor. In fact, when Ro- 
senthal began writing his own pugnacious Times column, 
Safire cracked, “Overnight, you've made me a centrist.” 

Safire and his stylish, British-born wife Helene, a jewel- 
ry designer, live in an expansive Georgian home in subur- 
ban Chevy Chase, Md., purchased in 1969. The rare-book- 
lined elegance (Safire is an avid collector) is marred only 
by a series of small white gates to keep the couple's two 
Bernese mountain dogs, Heidi and James, at bay. No long- 
er at home are their two children: Mark, 25, a computer- 
software specialist, and Annabel, 24, a painter. Gracious 
hosts, the Safires are known for their break-the-fast party 
after Yom Kippur. Amid the memorabilia that fill the 
house, there is one bit of revisionism: Agnew’s autograph is 
no longer on the photograph of Helene’s 1969 citizenship 
ceremony. But the artifact that best symbolizes the weight 
of Safire’s words is a framed clipping of a 1988 column 
heavily annotated with the commentary of George Bush. 

With a philosophy that he dubs “kick them when 
they’re up,” Safire has made enemies. The West German 
government was enraged by his early 1989 columns that 
helped reveal that nation’s complicity in the construction 
of a Libyan poison-gas factory, which Safire dubbed 
“Auschwitz in the sand.” Nancy Reagan in her autobiogra- 
phy, My Tum, denounces various Safire columns as “heart- 
less and dumb” and “vicious and unbelievable.” 

But other Safire foils remain oddly charmed by their tor- 
mentor. Bert Lance has become a friend, even though Safire 
won his 1978 Pulitzer for exposing the freewheeling banking 
practices that led to the resignation of Jimmy Carter's bud- 
get director. Charles Wick, the Reagan-era head of the 
U.S.1.A. and a frequent Safire target, gushes, “There’s no way 
you can dislike the guy. I admire him so much.” Perhaps no 
journalistic jousting caused the anguish of the Iran-contra 
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rift with the late c1a director William Casey, whose 1966 
congressional campaign Safire managed. Critical columns 
led to angry phone calls and a shouting match at a party—all 
of which Safire recounted in the Times. But Sophia Casey, 
the CIA director's widow, recalls that her husband to the end 
“still had a soft spot for Bill Safire.” 

One theme reappears unbidden in almost all conversa- 
tions about Safire: his unusual capacity for nurturing in- 
tense friendships. “If I were in a desperate situation where 
I had only one phone call, it would be to Bill,” says David 
Mahoney, the former chairman of Norton Simon. Similar- 
ly, Safire’s literary agent Mort Janklow calls him a “great 
friend,” someone he would trust to race to Bangkok in an 
emergency. Such sentiments sound saccharine, but Sa- 
fire’s friends tend to remember gifts he gave them 30 years 
ago. For Barbara Walters, who worked with him in p.r. in 
the late 1950s, it was a black, shorty nightgown—presented 
not as a romantic gesture but to twit her for being too prim. 
“Bill was saying, in effect, ‘Loosen up,’ ” she recalls. Safire 
was introduced to Helene in 1962 by motion-picture execu- 
tive Edward Bleier. After a whirlwind wedding, Safire pre- 
sented Bleier with a silver matchbox engraved, “To Ed, the 
perfect matchmaker from one of his 
matches.” 

Such intense loyalties are probably a 
product of Safire’s childhood. The youn- 
gest of three sons of a successful New 
York City thread manufacturer, Safire 
was just four years old—and his brothers 
were teenagers—when his father died of 
lung cancer, leaving the family not poor, 
but pinched. (Their name was Safir, but 
the columnist added a final vowel in the 
1950s to make spelling match pronuncia- 
tion.) “Those were tough times,” says 
Leonard Safir, who recalls that his broth- 
er Bill “was bounced around a lot as a 
boy.” According to Janklow, Safire’s 
mother taught her sons “all you have in 
this world is blood and friendship.” 

Safire entered Syracuse University on scholarship, but 
two years later a summer job turned him into a 19-year-old 
dropout. Through his brother Leonard, Safire was hired as 
legman for journalistic impresario Tex McCrary, then writ- 
ing a personality column for the New York Herald Tribune, 
acting as host on a radio show and dabbling in G.o.P. poli- 
tics. Safire soon decided that he “could get a better educa- 
tion interviewing John Steinbeck than talking to an English 
professor about novels.” Safire spent most of the 1950s 
working for the dynamic, yet erratic McCrary, goading him 
into public relations, which Safire saw as “the most adven- 
turesome business there was.” As his brother Leonard puts 
it, “When Bill was at the impressionable age when fathers 
normally help sons, he ran into McCrary.” And of Safire, 
McCrary says, “I wish he had been my son.” 

Through both McCrary and his own pluck, Safire in the 
1950s kept popping up in improbable situations, especially 
for a latter-day Times columnist. Consider: 

1952. At 22, Safire, as McCrary’s majordomo, orga- 
nized the “Draft Ike” rally at Madison Square Garden that 
helped persuade Dwight Eisenhower to run for President, 

1958. McCrary, with Safire in tow, rushed to Washing- 
ton to advise industrialist Bernard Goldfine how to contain 
the scandal over his gift of a vicuna coat to Sherman Ad- 
ams, Eisenhower's chief of staff. As McCrary tells it, Safire 





“Some guy 
broke into 
Watergate. | 


wrote Nixon’s 


wage-and-price- 
controls speech. 
Where is the 
greatest sin?” 











crawled across an outside window ledge on an upper floor 
of the Sheraton-Carlton Hotel to nab an assistant to col- 
umnist Drew Pearson and a congressional investigator 
bugging Goldfine’s room. 

1959. Safire impulsively set up the “kitchen debate” be- 
tween Nikita Khrushchev and Richard Nixon at the Ameri- 
can Exhibition in Moscow. Safire’s goal was not to boost 
Nixon but to plug the developer of the “all-American 
home” in which the famed face-off took place. 

Ever the loyalist, Safire has never recanted his mem- 
bership in the Nixon alumni association. The two men talk 
at length about once a year, largely about pro football and 
foreign policy. Safire reveled in an October column con- 
trasting Nixon’s unpaid and unofficial mission to China to 
Ronald Reagan’s $2 million jetcapade to Japan. The for- 
mer speechwriter is not oblivious to the vices of Watergate; 
he just refuses to allow them to drown what he sees as Nix- 
on’s virtues. Before she died, Safire’s mother asked him, 
“How could you work in the Watergate White House and 
not be tainted?” By way of answer, Safire wrote his enter- 
taining 1977 political novel, Full Disclosure, which can be 
read as a parable on the conflict between high-minded in- 
tentions and moral blindness in the 
White House. But these days, Safire 
jokes, “Some guy broke into Watergate. 
I wrote Nixon’s wage-and-price-con- 
trols speech. Where is the greatest sin?” 

What Safire carried away from four 
years in the White House is the self- 
confidence to intuit how men behave 
along the corridors of power. Safire 
may exaggerate the degree to which all 
administrations cleave to the Nixon 
norm, but the ability to project his 
imagination into the White House ani- 
mates both his columns and his fiction. 
In 1987 Safire published his second 
novel, Freedom, a 1,152-page, sprawling 
and ungainly but nonctheless fascinat- 
ing reconstruction of the early years of 
the Lincoln Administration. 

“You can put yourself back in the room,” Safire pas- 
sionately insists, referring to both the Lincoln and Bush 
White Houses. “Say, I’m [National Security Adviser] Brent 
Scowcroft; I've just been told that there is a coup in Pana- 
ma. And what happens? I place myself there as Scowcroft, 
and I'd call the Situation Room, I'd call the Joint Chiefs. 
Or say, I’m Abraham Lincoln, and a crisis arises. What 
happened in the room? I can take the diaries of [Lincoln's 
Treasury Secretary] Salmon P. Chase or [Secretary of War] 
Edwin Stanton; I can lay it all out, and I can come up with 
what it was like to be in the White House. It hasn’t changed 
that much in 100 years. The politics are the same.” 

These days, with his Lincoln labors behind him, Safire 
is writing his column with brio at an age when most colum- 
nists give way to pretentious punditry. Last week Safire re- 
turned for the first time in 13 months to a format that has 
become a personal trademark: a mind-reading column that 
provocatively depicts Kremlin politics through Gorba- 
chev’s inner thoughts. This Gorbachev, still a wily foe of 
the West, miraculously shares Safire’s gift for language, de- 
scribing his political philosophy as “improvisationism” and 
his goal as creating in Europe “a Balance of Impotence un- 
til Russia can rebuild.” That is the joy of Safire’s sonnets— 
they are too much fun for even dovish dissenters to resist. = 
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for about $17,000. 


As a rule, good news 
makes lousy headlines. 

But like every rule, 
it has an exception. The 
1990 Saab 900 shown 
here is one. 

It's an exception to the 
rule that you can’t buy a 
fully-equipped European 
sports sedan for less than 
a year’s tuition at an Ivy 
League college. 

Because, for the note- 
worthy price of about 





$17,000, it comes complete 
with front-wheel drive, 
enormous cargo capacity, 
terrific handling, 16-valve 
engine, ABS brakes, 
driver’s air bag, Clarion 
AM/FM, air conditioning, 
and Saab’s new Roadside 
Assistance Program. 
(Saabs are intelligently 
priced from $16,995 to 
$32,995.) 

Can you take this much 
good news at once? 


* MSRP: $16,995, excluding taxes, license, freight, dealer charges and options. Prices subject to change. © 1989 Saab-Scania of America, inc 
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Let's hope so, because 
there’s more. 

For the fifth year run- 
ning, the Saab 900 series 
has ranked best in its 
class in the Highway Loss 
Data Institute’s safety 
ratings for frequency of 
injury claims. HLDI lists 
every car for sale in 
America. Even that other 
car from Sweden. 

But the best news about 
the Saab 900 is something 


can’t get second hand; 
it’s a ball to drive. This 
you'll have to learn with a 
little investigative report- 
ing of your own. 

The Saab 900. In terms 
of utility, value, LAN 
vol bs driv- /6==<3 
ing enjoyment, | \ 


f 
it’s nothing but f 3 | 
Scan 


good news. 
Unless 
The most intelligent 
cars ever built. 





you miss 
out on it. 
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IF INEVER GET BACK by Darryl Brock; Crown; 424 pages; $18.95 





By JOHN SKOW _ 


B aseball these days, as all agree, is the 
national pursetime: overpaid and 

oversold, merchandising brief bursts of te- 
| dium between flurries of beer commer- 
| cials. Ah, but when the world was young, 
thinks the old child, the former boy, it was 
all wonderful. | remember. . . 

And so we have another misty, nostalgic 
baseball book to wedge onto a crowded and 
highly literary shelf. Didn’t any skinny kids 
with library cards go bowling, years ago? 
But never mind. This genial and shaggily 
told first novel is not only one of the most 
artful fictions of the past couple of seasons 
but also one of the most beguiling stories, 
which are not always the same thing. 

Author Darryl Brock starts off with an 
oboe passage. His hero, Sam Fowler, a San 
Francisco newspaperman in his early 30s, is 
gloomy from a bad divorce and 
muzzy from a slight drinking prob- 
lem. He has flown to Cleveland to 
bury his father, who died there 
alone, and has decided to mean- 
der back home on an Amtrak 
train. Somewhere in northern 
Ohio, the train rolls to an unsched- 
uled stop on a siding, and Fowler 
steps off into the summer heat to 
clear his head. When he turns, the 
20th century Amtrak diesel has 
vanished, and a woodburning 
steam train—what’s this?—is 
puffing to a stop. He boards, con- 
fused, and finds himself on a car 
with the rowdy, outgoing mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati Red Stock- 
ings baseball team. The year, he is 
dumbfounded to learn, is 1869. 

Fowler is dazed and perhaps 
injured (he has cut his head some- 
how), and his accent is funny. 
When he pulls out a couple of 
Federal Reserve notes to pay for 
his ticket, his money looks dodgy. 
Is such stuff legal tender in San 
Francisco? Doubtful. But the 
friendly “base ballists,” as they 
call themselves, accept him with- 
out a lot of awkward questions 
and give him a berth to sleep in. 
When he wakes up, he stays on 
the train, not knowing what else 
to do. He learns that they are 
headed for New York, where the 
Red Stockings plan to play a se- 
ries of games. 

Why the time travel? Why not 
simply write a novel about the 
1869 Red Stockings? (Yes, they 











Brock, a 49-year-old former history teacher 
who lives near San Francisco, drove 10,000 
miles cross-country with his dog, following the 
route of the Cincinnati Red Stockings’ 1869 
travels and photographing old ball fields and 
hotels. The baseball details in his novel, many 
drawn from newspapers of the period, are ac- 
curate, he says. Heis at work ona second time- 
skewed novel, a thriller set in Lincoin’s era. 


were a real, nearly unbeatable team who 
were the first baseball professionals to be 
paid openly, by contract, and who cam- 
paigned to both the East and West coasts 
that year.) The reader does not really ask 
these questions, because the narrative 
moves with such cheerful confidence that 
doubt does not arise. But a couple of ad- 


vantages work powerfully in favor of the | 


author's device. Fowler, having a thin time 
of it in the 20th century, is plunked into a 
situation in which his only problems are 
day-to-day adventures. His lifting of mood 
coincides with that of the reader, whose 
cynicism about sports drops away as these 
19th century men delightedly play their 
boys’ game. Fowler, moreover, is a superb 
observer, a narrator alternately sophisticat- 
ed because of his 20th century knowledge, 
and raw and naive in his new predicament. 
Soon enough, Fowler becomes a facto- 
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Life Style. Pioneer's new 
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Books 


tum for the Red Stockings, guarding the 
gate receipts, working out moneymaking 
ideas (Brock has him introduce small sau- 
sages on buns to ball-park crowds) and now 
and then filling in for an injured player. 
Fowler, it turns out, was a so-so college 
player, but he has a hard time catching line 
drives without a glove, as all the others do 
Underhand pitching, with no legal curve 
balls, seems strange to him, as does the rule 
that lets batters demand high or low pitches 
as they fancy. Fowler resorts to a new and 
baffling maneuver, the bunt, to win a game. 
But the author plays fair; he has Dickey 
Pearce of the Brooklyn Atlantics (generally 
credited with inventing the bunt) question 
Fowler closely about the “baby hit” tactic 

By now the reader is asking “And then? 
And then?” like a child listening to a story- 
teller. When Fowler meets Mark Twain on 
the way to New York, disbelief is not an is- 
sue. The two become involved in a get- 
rich-quick scheme, and Fowler is further 
entangled with Irish nationalists who are 
trying to invade Canada. A baseball trip 
west on the transcontinental railway, just 
completed a few months before, is a raw- 
hide odyssey and, like everything else in 
the book, meticulously historical 

And then it all ends, too soon for 
Fowler and his wide-eyed listeners. Does 
the hero ever get back? To the 20th centu- 
ry, yes. But to the 19th again, to see his old 
baseball friends and a ghost-ridden sweet- 
heart? Brock leaves us with a definite may- 
be, and the uncertainty haunts the mind. # 


Passing Time 


HOLLYWOOD: A NOVEL OF AMERICA IN 
THE 1920S by Gore Vidal 
Random House; 437 pages; $19.95 


he combined marquee value of the 

names Hollywood and Gore Vidal 
probably equals the Latin American debt 
Judging by its cover alone, drillions of peo- 
ple are going to buy this book. Those who 
also read it may be mildly unsettled to dis- 
cover that much of the novel is set not in 
Hollywood but in Washington. However, 
Vidal’s premise—that both these places 
are pretty much alike—is amusing enough 
to keep the customers happy 

Hollywood is the sixth installment in the 
author’s sprawling rewrite of U.S. history, 
and the formula established in such earlier 
books as Burr (1973) and 1876 (1976) has 
grown comfy to a fault. Some fictional 
characters mingle with real people, rich, 
famous or notorious. Unfolding history 
can be overheard in drawing-room gossip 
In this instance, the invention of the mov- 
ies provokes drollery about crude, gullible 
Americans. When the dialogue is witty, 
Hollywood entertains. But its subject is es 
sentially passing time, and reading it often 
feels like an exercise in doing justthat. 





Environment 


Giving Greed a Chance 


Is the “right” to pollute an ecologically sound idea? 


| By DICK THOMPSON 


he pell-mell pursuit of profits by busi- 

nesses has long been a major source of 
pollution. But could such greed be used in- 
stead to help preserve the environment? A 
growing number of politicians and econo- 
mists think so, and they have come up with 
the idea of allowing companies to buy and 
sell the “right” to pollute as part of a plan 
to encourage them to clean up their opera- 
tions. Ultimately, there could be a national 
or even global market that would treat pol- 
lution permits like stocks and bonds. 

he strategy is not so strange as it 
sounds; the Environmental Protection 
Agency has used it since the 1970s to curb 
pollution in selected cities. Now President 
George Bush has made the trading of pol- 
| lution rights the centerpiece of his plan to 
combat acid rain across the U.S. His pro- 
posal has attracted an ideologically diverse 


Specific limits would be set 
for each company. 







Pollution Limit 


band of supporters, from conservative 
economists, who despise standard types of 
Government regulations, to environment- 
minded legislators, who are ready for a 
fresh approach to pollution control. Says 
Senator Timothy Wirth, a Colorado Dem- 
ocrat: “We're not going to be able to make 
a dent in environmental problems unless 
we can harness the forces of the 
marketplace.” 

Under Bush’s plan, the Government 
would set a national limit on emissions of 
sulfur dioxide, a prime cause of acid rain. 
But, instead of dictating how to meet the 
target, the Government would let the mar- 
ketplace determine the cheapest, most ef- 
ficient way to get the job done. Each com- 
pany would be allotted an acceptable level 
of SO2 production, amounting to its fair 
share of the national limit. If a company 
managed to pollute less than its share, it 
could receive permits representing the 


of permits, which could then be 
sold to other firms. 


Crest / ff, 


3 Companies wishing to expand would have to buy credits in order to 
be allowed to produce more pollution. All companies thus have a 
financial incentive to keep pollution at a minimum. 
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Environment 
shortfall, which it could sell to firms that 
could not meet their target. That is where 
the power of greed comes in: companies 
would have an enormous incentive to cut 
their emissions so they could profit from 
peddling their surplus permits. 

While the EPA has experimented with 
the trading of pollution rights within met- 
ropolitan areas, the Bush plan would make 
the practice more widespread. At first, pol- 
lution permits could be bought and sold 
throughout a state, and eventually the mar- 
ket would be nationwide. Though Bush’s 
current target is SO2, such a trading system 
could be set up for just about any kind of 
pollutant. Last year the Government de- 
creed at least a 15% reduction in the pro- 
duction of ozone-destroying chlorofluoro- 
carbons. But Washington is letting the four 
crc manufacturers decide how to allocate 
the pain; they can buy and sell CFC produc- 
tion rights. Senator Wirth thinks that glob- 
al warming could be countered by interna- 
tional trading of permits to emit carbon 
dioxide and other greenhouse gases. 


E nvironmentalists are divided on the 
merits of setting up a market in pollu- 
tion rights. Among the skeptics is Richard 
Ayres, chairman of the National Clean Air 
Coalition. Says he: “This program takes a 
public resource and turns it into something 
that can be traded as if it were property.” 
Sherwood Rowland, a chemistry professor 
at the University of California at Irvine, 
feels uncomfortable with a program that 
seems to say “a certain amount of pollu- 
tion is O.K.” He points out that the quanti- 
ty of pollution permits issued must be re- 
duced periodically if the U.S. expects to 
improve its air quality. Even then, the mar- 
ket might distribute the permits in such a 
way that some cities would get more pollu- 
tion, while others get less. 

Some environmentalists applaud the 
flexibility that such a program would give 
industry. A plant found to be violating air- 
quality standards would not have to shut 
down immediately if its owner could buy 
time by obtaining extra pollution permits. 
Observes Daniel Dudek, an economist 
with the Environmental Defense Fund: 
“The beauty of this approach is that it pro- 
vides environmental performance without 
great bloodletting in the economy.” 

Even the most enthusiastic advocates 
admit that a market in pollution rights 
would present an accounting challenge. It 


would be difficult to make sure every com- 


pany had enough legal permits to cover all 
its pollution. Nonetheless, Congress is 
likely to pass some form of the Bush plan. 
“Let’s not let perfection be the enemy of 
the practical,” says Republican Senator 
John Chafee of Rhode Island, who strong- 
ly supports the idea. Anything that prom- 
ises to make business a more willing part- 
ner in the fight against pollution is 
probably worth a try. = 
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Technology 


Whiz Kids with 
White Hair 


Senior citizens are the newest 
members of the computer age 


i n many ways, senior citizens would seem 
to be perfect candidates for home com- 
puting. They have time on their hands and 
minds that tend to race ahead of their ag- 
ing bodies. With a computer and tele- 
phone hookup, an elderly user who has 
trouble getting around can visit a library, 
buy a security, post a letter or run a small 


| business without ever leaving home. But 


older Americans have been among the 
most reluctant computer users, according 
to industry surveys. While some 20% of all 
U.S. households have home computers, 
only 9% of adults age 60 to 69 own them 

a figure that drops to 3% for those 70 and 
older. 

That is beginning to change. Across the 
U.S., thousands of aging Americans are 
happily tapping away at keyboards and | 
trading floppy disks, thanks to a new wave 
of computer-literacy programs designed | 
with the elderly user in mind. The largest 
of these is SeniorNet, the first national or- 
ganization dedicated to bringing senior | 
citizens into the information age. Since 
it was founded at the University of San 
Francisco in 1986, the nonprofit organiza- 
tion has trained nearly 4,000 of the 
elderly at 26 sites in the U.S. and Can- 
ada, including doctors’ offices, retirement 
homes, senior centers, high schools and 
colleges. “We're evangelists for the idea 
that older adults are very capable users of 
computers,” says Executive Director Mary 
Furlong, an associate professor of educa- 
tion at U.S.F. and co-author of a book ti- 
tled Computers for Kids over Sixty. 

For a $25 initiation fee, SeniorNet 
members receive a two-month, hands-on 
training course and a quarterly newsletter. 
Hundreds have hooked up to SeniorNet’s 
computer network, which costs $6.90 per 
hour of use during evenings and on week- 
ends. To seniors in isolated areas, the price 
seems cheap for the ability to communi- 
cate with people their own age through 
electronic mail, bulletin boards and com- 
puter forums on topics ranging from gar- 
dening to health-care legislation. “It’s their 
window on the world,’ says Cindy 
Schwehr, SeniorNet coordinator at the 
Sheyenne Care Center in Valley City, 
N. Dak. “The residents stand by their 
doors and ask, ‘Did I get any E-mail?’ ” 

Mabel Osborne, 85, had spent two 
years sick in bed when she read about a 
SeniorNet class in Dallas. She signed up 
and made an important discovery. “I 














wasn't sick,” she says. “I was just bored to 
death.” Osborne quickly mastered basic 
computer skills and went on to study word 
processing at a local community college. 
“She bought a word processor and is now 
writing the history of her life,” says Flor- 
ence Wetzig, 69, a former beauty-salon op- 
erator who taught Osborne how to com- 
pute. “She has said to me many times that I 
saved her life.” 

For Seattle’s E.B. (“Jiggs”) Clark, 72 
the impetus to become computer literate 
came from a seven-year-old boy he saw 
hacking away at a desktop machine in a 
computer store. “I asked, ‘How did you 
learn how to work it?’ He turned to me and 
said, ‘What are you, some kind of dum- 
my?’” Determined not to be left behind, 
Clark acquired an Apple IIc and plunged 
into the world of telecommunications. 
Now he uses his computer and modem to 


Hands-on instruction at a SeniorNet center 


“It’s their window on the world.” 


stay in touch with similarly equipped se- 
niors all over the U.S. Says he: “If I’m im- 
mobilized, if I’m in a hospital, if I'm in a 
condition where I'm confined, I've got my 
world right in front of me.” 

Seniors are constantly finding fresh 
uses for computers. Retirees concerned 
about catastrophic health insurance are or- 
ganizing congressional lobbying cam- 
paigns on the machines. Amateur genealo- 
gists are using the network to locate 
missing relatives. Widows who wake up in 
the middle of the night are logging on for 
companionship. A doll enthusiast has em- 
ployed her computer to write a book about 
her collection. A numismatist has electron- 
ically cataloged his 65,000 rare coins. A 
beekeeper in Hawaii is putting out a news- 
letter using the latest technology for desk- 
top publishing. “It has been a ball,” says 
Clark, who recently started a new Senior- 
Net center in Bellevue, Wash. “No matter 
how old you are, a guy’s got to have his 
toys.” — By Philip Elmer-DeWitt. 
Reported by Linda Williams/New York 
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Harnessing the Speed of Light © 





AT&T moves closer to creating superfast optical computers 


hen Alan Huang revealed his plans 

to build an optical computer, most of 
his fellow scientists dismissed the idea as 
hopelessly quixotic. It was impractical, if 
not impossible, they said, to create a gener- 
al-purpose computer that could use pulses 
of light rather than electrical signals to 
process data. During one of 
Huang’s lectures on the subject, 
a third of the audience walked 
out. At another talk, some of the 
scientists in attendance laughed 
and heckled the researcher, call- 
ing him a quack and a dreamer. 
Recalls the 41-year-old engineer 
at AT&T Bell Laboratories: “I 
began to have computer night- 
mares, but I never doubted that 
it could be done. I wanted the 
last laugh.” 

That was several years ago. 
Few of the doubters were smirk- 
ing last week when Huang and 
AT&T unveiled an experimen- 
tal computing machine based on 
optics rather than electrons, the 
first of its kind. The device—a 


crudely configured collection of lasers, | 


lenses and prisms—could serve as the basis 
for future optical computers 100 to 1,000 
times as powerful as today’s most potent 
supercomputers. The potential applica- 
tions are stunning: robots that can see; 
computers that can design aircraft from 
scratch; processors that can swiftly convert 
spoken words into written text and vice 
versa. Such practical optical computers are 
still years—some would say light-years— 





With his invention Huang may get the last laugh 


space. This could open the door to radical- 
ly new and different computer designs, in- 
cluding so-called parallel processors that 
could work on more than one problem at a 
time instead of one after another, as to- 
day’s serial computers do. 


But harnessing the computing power of 


light has proved to be a daunting chal- 
lenge. The earliest attempts to build an op- 





tical computer date back to the late 1950s, 
when researchers experimented with mer- 
cury-arc lamps and even sunlight. Not 
much happened until the early 1960s 
brought the invention of lasers, devices 
that could concentrate light into powerful, 
high-precision beams. IBM spent four 
years and $100 million trying to develop a 
machine that could use laser beams to op- 
erate the multiple “on-off” switches that 
are the heart of all computers. Unfortu- 








away. Yet many scientists are already 
predicting that the device will have 
an impact similar to that of the inte- 
grated circuit, which made small per- 
sonal computers possible. David Ca- 
sasent, director of Carnegie Mellon 
University’s Center for Optical Com- 
puting, calls Huang’s work “an 
important first step” that has 
“advanced the clock” of the new 


technology. INPUT 1 
Photons, the basic unit of light 4 


beams, can in theory be much better 
than electrons for moving signals 
through a computer. For one thing, 
photons can travel about ten times as 
fast as electrons, And while electrons 
react with one another, beams of 
photons, which have no mass or 
charge, can cross through one anoth- 
er without interference. Thus while 
electrons must be confined to guide 
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SWIFT SWITCHES 


Every computer is mainly a collection of switches, 
each of which is either on or offat a particular time. 
The machine is able to manipulate information that 
is encoded into a series of 1s and Os, which cor- 
respond to the on and off positions of the switches. 
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nately, the switching operations required 
too much energy, and the devices often 
overheated. Eventually the company virtu- | 
ally abandoned the project as unfeasible. 

The field of optical computing faded 
into relative obscurity, but it was revived in | 
1986 by a breakthrough at AT&T Bell 
Labs. Research scientist David Miller de- 
veloped the world’s tiniest optical switch, a 
thin chip that in its latest version measures 
no more than 10 micrometers (0.00004 in.) 
on a side. Made of advanced synthetic ma- 
terials, the device can turn on and off a bil- 
lion times a second without overheating. 

Miller's switches became the building 
blocks for Huang’s optical pro- 
cessor, which took five years to 
develop. His team finished con- 
struction around Christmas but 
did not get the machine to work 
until last month. The device is 
far cruder than even the most 
basic computers: it has no per- 
manent memory, and the only 
function it can perform is count- 
ing simple numbers. Just a small 
fraction of the thousands of 
switches are connected. None- 
theless, Huang insists, the ma- 
chine proves that his principle 
works. He thinks computer 
makers will soon replace wiring 
inside their machines with opti- 
cal circuits. By 1995, he con- 
tends, some 30% of supercom- 
puters will use optical interconnections. 

Huang has not convinced everyone, 
however. Says one scientist: “Huang is like 
the boy who cried wolf. He’s been promis- 
ing an optical computer for years, and he’s 
still promising. I'm waiting for him to 
prove that it’s practical rather than it’s pos- 
sible.” Others are skeptical that optics can 
compete with electronic computers. Says 
Bernard Soffer, senior scientist at Hughes 
Aircraft Research: “Optical computers 
would have to be ten to 100 times 
better than electronic ones to justify 
retooling.’’ Even enthusiasts are 
guarded, Says optical-computing 
pioneer Joseph Goodman, a Stan- 
ford electrical-engineering professor 
who was once Huang’s teacher: “The 
first commercial general-purpose op- 
tical computer will appear between 
the year 2000 and infinity, and it may 
be closer to infinity.” 

When it finally docs appear, it 
may not be American. A group of 13 
Japanese companies, including Mi- 
tsubishi and Nippon Electric, has 
teamed with the government's Minis- 
try of International Trade and Indus- 
try to launch a ten-year optical- 
research program. Given the Japa- 
nese record in electronics, their in- 
terest in optical computers may be 
the best evidence that Huang and 
AT&T are on to something big. rs 
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Diva with a Difference 





By MARTHA DUFFY 


une Anderson has a wish list. 

First, she would like to star in a 
marvelous, imaginative production 
of Lucia di Lammermoor. That 
means, the soprano quickly adds, one 
utterly unlike the pedestrian ones she 
has already graced. Anderson would 
also like to sing the role of Violetta in 
La Traviata, but declines to do so un- 
til a satisfactory stage director can be 
found. She admits that she cannot 
think of one. “I can wait,” she says 
philosophically. “But who knows? I 
may be too old when it finally hap- 

| pens.” A third wish is that a fine 

| young tenor would appear on the op- 
era horizon. “My three tenors,” as 
she refers to Luciano Pavarotti, Pla- 
cido Domingo and Alfredo Kraus, 
will do nicely for now, but at 37, An- 

| derson is at least twelve years youn- 
ger than any of them. What to do, she 
wonders, when they retire? 

Who is June Anderson, and 
where does she get off being so— 
well, so demanding? For starters, she 
is the newest diva on the internation- 
al music scene. Her coronation came 
last fall with her Metropolitan Opera 
debut as Gilda in Rigoletto, the sea- 

“Ah, she is beauti- 
ful!” croons Pavarotti, her co-star. 
“So tall! And she has beautiful mu- 


son’s major event 


sicality, beautiful voice, beautiful 
phrasing.” Leonard Bernstein, who 
chose Anderson for the new record- 
ing of his operetta Candide, likens her to 
Jennie Tourel, among others, in “the sense 
of vocal color, of the dramatic use of tech- 


nique and the endless drive to work hard.” 
She will not lack work opportunities 
anytime soon. Covent Garden is on the 
telephone, pleading that she not cancel a 
new La Sonnambula because the agreed- 
upon director has just withdrawn. Italian 
maestro Riccardo Chailly, who is on her 
very short list of preferred conductors, 
wants her for Rossini’s The Turk in Italy, 
not exactly on opera’s hit parade, but that 
does not matter to Anderson, Major new 
productions have been lined up in Chicago 
(finally, perhaps, « satisfying Lucia) and 
San Francisco (La Sonnambula), as well as 
a new Semiramide next season at the Met. 


The voice is a lyric soprano with an un- 
usual coloratura, capable of unearthly 
runs, trills and ornaments, but with a big- 


ger, lusher sound than most. Anderson 
| commands the be! canto repertory, whose 
| heroines tend to be. as she puts it, “girls 





June Anderson has a bravura voice and a temperament to match 





As Gilda in the Met's production of Rigoletto 


“I do have a brain, and I can make a decision.” 


who are sad, mad or dead.” She herself is a 
larger-than-life heroine with a bravura 
temperament to match her voice. If critics 
see her as a young Joan Sutherland, opera 
fans compare her with Maria Callas. Like 
la Callas, Anderson stirs things up. 

In Europe she has gained a formidable 
backstage reputation for demanding the 
optimum in production and rehearsal time 
and, if not satisfied, canceling. “She’s hard- 
ly ever in agreement with any director,” 
says Niccold Parente, artistic director of 
the San Carlo opera house in Naples, who, 
nevertheless, is an admirer. “She is fanati- 
cal,” he adds, “but is often right.”’ Says An- 
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derson: “They say that singers have reso- 
nance where other mortals have brains. 
But I do have a brain, and I can make a de- 
cision based on something more than 
notes.” Many of her decisions to walk out 
of productions were based on direc- 
tors’ plunking her down in the middle 
of a set, then giving her no more 
: guidance than go right, go left, go up- 
stage. “I cannot carry an opera by 
myself,” she complains. “If the set is 
wrong, I’m the one who anguishes 
over it.” 

Better include wigs and costumes 
too. Anderson has a long, thick mane 
of strawberry blond hair, and direc- 
tors always want her to forgo wearing 
hairpieces. But she feels she cannot | 
play a character without an element 
of disguise. Last July, when she ap- 
peared in the inaugural performance 
at the new Bastille opera house in 
Paris, Anderson was unhappy with 
her specially designed gown from 
the French couturier Ungaro. She 
promptly began pulling it apart. To 
the rescue of French couture—and 
that evening’s gala—rode “a nice 
man who got down on his knees and 
began pinning.” His name? Pierre | 
Bergé, Yves Saint Laurent’s multi- 
millionaire business partner and 
France’s culture czar. 

As is usual in the artistic world, 
today’s new phenom is yesterday's 
hardworking apprentice. Anderson 
grew up in Wallingford, Conn., tak- 
ing voice and dance lessons. She grew 
too tall to dance (today she stands 5 
ft. 10 in.), but at 17 she was a finalist 
in the Metropolitan Opera auditions. 
She hated the process. “I’m deter- 
mined, but I can’t step on someone 
else to get ahead. I hated the compet- 
itiveness.” Instead she went to Yale and 
majored in French literature, graduating in 
1974. She gave herself two years to become 
famous and has been working at it ever 
since. 

At one point, discouraged by what she 
saw as the shortcomings of her colleagues, 
she seriously considered chucking her op- 
era career to concentrate on recitals. “Af- 
ter all, my technique is strong enough now. 
I’m not out there worrying about where the 
next high note is coming from,” she says. 
“I'm full of ideas, but I needed someone to 
collaborate with.” After a rolling wave of 
cancellations, she took most of 1989 off 
before the Met debut, in order “to get 
things straight. Sometimes I wished the 
voice were like a violin, an instrument in a 
box—and you could put the box in a clos- 
et.” But the period of questioning is over. 
Time now to celebrate all those sad, mad 
girls in productions that just might suit. As 
the prima donna promises, “I’m just start- 
ing my prime. 2 
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Lance Morrow 


Forest of Dreams 


WwW ith the names of trees you can make a fine pagan bou- 
quet of words: hornbeam, ginkgo, quickbeam, oak, 
white willow, tamarind, Lombardy poplar, false cypress, elder, 
laburnum, larch, baobab, black gum, rowan, hazel, white- 
beam, tree of heaven, ash... 

At one time trees were sacred. Gods inhabited them and 
took their forms. Trees were druidic. They rose out of the 
earth, gesticulating, tossing their hair. They were the tender- 
est life-form: cooling, sheltering, calming, enigmatic. Or else 
they might harbor terrors: beasts and devils in the dark forest. 
They were, in either case, magic. Still are, of course, although 
they have also evolved into mere lumber. 

The spiritual descendants of those who worshiped trees 
may sentimentalize them now as some green sermon. Ronald 
Reagan did not. Once during the 1980 campaign, in a nuke- 
the-wimps frame of mind, Reagan claimed that no matter 
what environmentalists say, trees are a source of deadly pollu- 
tion. On the campaign plane later, Reagan’s 
press secretary James Brady sighted forests be- 
low and shouted, “Killer trees! Killer trees!” It 
seems that Reagan was confusing nitrous oxide 
with deadlier oxides of nitrogen. Never mind. 

The Republican President in the White 
House now may not poeticize trees—he takes 
a certain pride in not poeticizing anything— 
but he does have a fine secular appreciation of 
what trees do. They hold the earth and scrub 
the air. Chop them down, and the world be- 
comes a moonscape in a greenhouse. Egypt's 
eastern desert is a cautionary text: each tree in 
the sparse landscape is under the protection of 
a Bedouin family. Sometimes the people build 
a wall around each tree to guard the leaves 
from goats. 

George Bush, who said he wanted to be an 
environmental President, is making trees a 
kind of fetish of his Administration. In his bud- 
get submitted last week, Bush allotted $175 
million to plant 1 billion trees this year. By the 
year 2000 there should be 10 billion new trees 
that eventually should absorb 13 million tons of carbon diox- 
ide a year, or 5% of the nation’s annual emissions of the gas. 

The news is that a larger environmental ambition is in har- 
ness. John Kennedy launched the Peace Corps. There may be 
some symmetry in the fact that a man in the Bush White 
House has hatched the idea for something called the Earth 
Corps, which will try to enact the spirit of the last line of Ken- 
nedy’s Inaugural Address in 1961: “Here on earth God’s work 
must truly be our own.” 

The Earth Corps is the inspiration of James Pinkerton, the 
31-year-old Deputy Assistant to the President for Policy Plan- 
ning. Pinkerton did not begin by thinking about trees, but 
rather about the wreckage of America’s inner cities and the 
prospects that face young black males. Looking for an ap- 
proach to the problem, he considered the way that the Army, 
at its best, trains people—teaches them discipline, teamwork 
and such values as courage, honor, strength, loyalty, pride. 
The experience, when all goes well, can transform lives. The 
welfare system institutionalizes an abject status quo and pro- 
duces generations of angry, mired victims. 

Pinkerton made a triangular connection among these 






points: the unused energy and gifts of young blacks, the real 
needs of the environment, and the motivating focus of some 
parts of military life. Pinkerton wanted to remove the Earth 
Corps from direct Government (and therefore congressional/ 
political) control and from the sort of bureaucratic and ideo- 
logical overelaboration that came with the Great Society. Un- 
like Franklin Roosevelt's Civilian Conservation Corps, which 
was run by the U.S. Army, the Earth Corps is to be not a Gov- 
ernment agency but a nonprofit corporation funded by private 
donations and perhaps eventually some Government grants. 
Its director and chief executive officer is John Wheeler, 45, an 
intense, effective idealist who graduated from West Point in 
1966, served in Viet Nam, took degrees from Harvard Busi- 
ness School and Yale Law School and among other things 
headed the foundation that got the Viet Nam Veterans Me- 
morial installed on the Mall in Washington. 

With a grant of $300,000 in seed money from the Annie 

_ E. Casey Foundation and office space near 
the White House donated by lawyer Allan 
Fox, Wheeler is developing plans to establish 
an Earth Corps Academy, probably in Vir- 
ginia, by next year. The corps will recruit 500 
cadets for a two-year tour of service that will 
start with three months of forestry, academic 
and environmental training at the academy. 
The recruits will be young men—and wom- 
en—ages 16 to 21, with preference given to 
attracting the poor. Recruits will have to 
pass a qualifying examination and must be 
drug free. Their main work will be reforest- 
ing the nation, starting with some 1.3 million 
acres of South Carolina that were torn apart 
by Hurricane Hugo. Eventually, Wheeler 
hopes, the corps will attract 4,000 recruits a 
year. By encouraging local and state conser- 
vation corps as well, the Earth Corps may be 
able to double Bush’s 10 billion trees by the 
year 2000. 

Cadets will wear uniforms with the Earth 
Corps insignia (the earth seen from space and 
the words TRUTH, DUTY, ONE EARTH.) They will receive food, 
shelter and the minimum wage, a portion to be set aside in sav- 
ings. When a cadet leaves the corps, he will have technical 
skills and environmental training. The corps will work to find 
him a job or a path to higher education. 

Pinkerton and Wheeler are concerned that the military 
image might deter recruits. It is the military esprit they want, 
not military coercion or rigidity. Wheeler is also stecring 
10,000 miles clear of the welfare mentality. The corps will not 
be remedial, not mandatory, not a punishment, not an entitle- 
ment, not cushy and not trivial. Excellence and dignity are 
words that recur in Wheeler's conversation. Cadets will do 
hard, necessary work—reforestation, fire fighting, fire preven- 
tion, wetland protection, cleaning up oil spills and protecting 
habitats for endangered species. 

The Earth Corps is still a seedling. But it is a daring idea. 
From the first landfall, the logic of the American enterprise 
was the ax, clearing the way west through wilderness. That was 
a way to make a civilization, as Brazil is now making a civiliza- 
tion by burning itself down. The idea of the Earth Corps draws 
a line that circles back to the sacred. B 
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Latest reports indicate 
that high fashion has made 
little progress in Scotland. Happily, it still 
reaches only as far as the knee. 
The good things in life stay that way. 
_Dewar’s never varies. 
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